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NOTES ON THE MONTH 


IMMEDIATE ACTION. ‘The state of affairs twenty years hence 
is difficult, to conjecture. Those who foresee the break-up 
of Industrialism are preparing quite logically to go back 
to the land. Under the circumstances it is beside the point 
to criticise the smallness of their beginnings or to ask how 
townsmen can possibly be turned into successful farmers. 
But a general crash is far from being the only possibility. 
The centre of gravity is shifting from the congested indus- 
trial town, but whether it will move into the country or 
stop in the outer suburb is another matter. After all, there 
are various schemes which claim to be able to save our 
present system of production, although they would com- 
pletely overhaul the financial system. For this reason, Mr. 
Foster’s suggestion in the present number of BLACKFRIARS 
for Catholic housing associations deserves the most serious 
consideration. 


AN ECONOMIC STAFF. The Army has specialist officers 
whose function is to adjust fighting power to the economic 
situation. —The Church, too, has its specialists; but, very 
naturally, they are mostly concerned with principles and 
diagnosis of conditions. There is room for a more immedi- 
ate and utilitarian effort. Local government affects our 
lives more than Parliament does, and although priests are 
often closely in touch with local developments, there 
seems to be a place for a council which would inform and 
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advise diocesan authorities on such things as future town 
planning, the movement of industry, the possibility 
of a Catholic housing scheme at some strategic point. 
This is work for laymen, a form of Catholic action which 
did things, instead of debating social theory. For the times 
are too urgent to wait for many theoretical conclusions; 
the centre of Catholic life is a church, and what is a church 
unless the Catholics are grouped around it? 


HITLERISM. The rant and bullying apart, it is possible to 
discern an emphasis on the spiritual value of a nation’s 
life, free from the materialism of Marx and Finance. And 
if it is the old Prussianism again, if Hitlerism belongs to 
the Oder and the Elbe, what is to blame if not the anti- 
clericalism of Versailles, which weakened the Catholic and 
European strength of the Germanies along the Danube and 
Rhine? 


PoGROMS. The Jews looked to Rome when they were 
expelled from Spain; the centre of Christendom has always 
opposed the excesses they have been subjected to in out- 
lying parts; the hostility of Catholics to them can usually 
be explained in terms sub-religious. Naturally we con- 
demn the anti-Jewish reign of terror in Germany. Apart 
from motives of ordinary humanity, there is the feeling 
that we are in the same boat. For Hitlerism must attack 
Catholics, indeed it already has, and for motives largely 
the same. It cannot tolerate any group that draws some of 
its life from outside the State. The Pope has energetically 
condemned the subjection of everything to the State; he 
has deplored exaggerated nationalism. For no Catholic is 
merely a German or a Frenchman. Neither is a Jew. And 
both may be the better citizens for that, contributing to the 
life of the nation and serving it, without being entirely 
committed. 


DETACHMENT. ‘Time is a sort of decayed eternity, and the 
State a sort of shadow of the City of God. Now eternal life 
is not a future life, it is present and all about us. Only by 
setting ourselves on invisible things do visible things re- 
man valuable. Often the Christian saint is the great his- 
torical figure, the organiser of policy, of groups, of living 
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ideas. Lasting effect, indeed, seems to be in direct ratio to 
detachment. And the Christian effort is weakened, even 
on a worldly level, when it succumbs to the attraction of 
merely local and temporal forces. The current number of 
Esprit speaks of the double conformity which has threat- 
ened the effect of Catholic Action in France—the Action 
Francaise, a justified attack on parliamentarianism, but 
compromised by attachment to a pagan conception of civil 
authority; the Sillon and the Jeune République, a gener- 
ous effort to widen social action, but compromised by an 
attachment to an expiring liberalism. Catholic Action in 
England, is it weakened by an over-attachment to things 
of the past, the Wage System for some, a peasantry for 
others? Quadragesimo Anno commits a Catholic to 
neither. 


AN AMERICAN DICTATOR. ‘The enthusiasm for government 
of the people and by the people is pretty generally on the 
wane. The inadequacy of democratic institutions in the 
face of emergencies has made dictatorial government in- 
creasingly popular. During the last administration in 
America when, the need for drastic action was evident to 
all, every movement for effective remedial legislation was 
frustrated by the clumsiness of the heterogeneous machine 
of government. In the session before Christmas, Congress 
spent days splitting dialectic hairs as to what fraction added 
to three or four per cent. of alcoholic content would make 
beer intoxicating. The concentration of power in the 
hands of President Roosevelt opens up the possibility of 
decisive action. It is early yet to estimate the success of the 
Bank Bill. It is probably no more than the first step of a 
long and weary climb. But it is something to have power 
and behind it the unqualified support of the American 
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A CATHOLIC HOUSING PROGRAMME 


I. 


CATHOLIC Action is in fashion at last. For many years 
a small band of writers and lecturers have been urging 
their fellow-Catholics to get ready to take their places in 
the world-movements all around and to help in all spheres 
of life: political, social and economic, as well as religious. 
Furthermore, their emphasis has been that Catholics 
should take part in these activities not just as individual 
human beings, but specifically as Catholics, with the force 
and prestige of the Faith behind their endeavours. Many 
years have elapsed since this suggestion was first put for- 
ward by the Holy Father, but it is only of recent times that 
much attention has been paid to it by the Catholic com- 
munity in general. Indeed, it has taken several years of 
hard times to demonstrate to Catholics at large that there 
is a specifically Catholic attitude to social ills and remedies 
for them which the Church alone possesses. 

Yet this: is almost as far as things have gone. There is 
much talk about Catholic Action—and there, far too often, 
the matter ends. When pressed for some practical confima- 
tion of our brave speaking, we can only point to one move- 
ment—the Catholic Land Associations—and even this is 
in its infancy. Already, indeed, we have done far too much 
pointing in this direction. One swallow does not make a 
summer, and while the Catholic land movement is a wel- 
come development (welcome even if we disagree with it, 
because it is something practical at last) it can only be re- 
garded as the beginning of Catholic social action. Far more 
is needed before the Catholic solution to our social prob- 
lem is appreciated as it deserves by the nation as a whole. 

For this reason, the Editor of BLACKFRIARS was but voic- 
ing the thoughts of the majority of well-informed Catholics 
when, in a recent editorial, he appealed for the formula- 
tion of a Catholic policy. This was not a call for a mani- 
festo or a statement of general principles on which out 
action should be based. We have these already—in the 
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Summa of St. Thomas and in the Encyclicals on social 
matters—and every Catholic has had ample opportunity 
to become familiar with them. It was rather a call for some 
objective or objectives towards which the Catholic com- 
munity can work; a set of practical remedies which can 
be applied immediately to such major ills of the body poli- 
tic as unemployment and the bad conditions of life and 
labour among many sections of the people. 

It is just this absence of the practical application of 
Catholic teaching which has caused all our efforts in the 
social and economic spheres to bear so little fruit, for the 
man-in-the-street can only be convinced by practical de- 
monstration. For the same reason, the dissemination of 
Catholic principles is so difficult. What sort of reception 
will the Catholic teaching about birth-control receive from 
a man with a wife and six children, who are all living in 
one room, and to whom the advent of another child, in 
such circumstances, is nothing short of a tragedy? What 
will be the attitude of one, who has been unemployed for 
years and has existed for that time on a miserable pittance 
from the poor-law authorities, to the Holy Father’s con- 
demnation of the ‘ class-war ’ doctrine? 

These and similar problems face not only the Church 
but all other religious bodies in England; yet, for Catho- 
lics, they are of especial importance, since, proportionally, 
there are far more poor among the Catholic community in 
England than in any other religion. Wherever large Catho- 
lic parishes are met, they are invariably found in slum areas 
near to docks or large manufacturing centres. Moreover, 
they will be found to be composed mainly of the poorest 
paid workers, unskilled, of course, and often casual 
labourers at that. The reason of it is familiar to any student 
of social history. These Catholics are the descendants of the 
unfortunates whom Carlyle called ‘the sanspotatoes ’"— 
Irish labourers who migrated to England in the early days 
of machine production and found employment here be- 
cause they were driven by famine to work for very low 
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Carlyle also calls them ‘the reproach and the shame of 
England,’ as, in a sense, they are; but in another and 
higher fashion they are our pride. Those of us who know 
these slum-parishes know how brightly the light of the 
Faith burns there, how many priests have come thence, and 
how many saints have lived and died in the squalid little 
courts and underground hovels. Moreover, it is in these 
parishes, and there alone, where some attempt is being 
made to live a Catholic communal life, where the ordinary 
practices of the Faith are usual, not singular, and where 
Catholics make public profession of their devotion to the 
Faith by decorating their houses and even the streets, at 
the time of the yearly out-door procession. Perhaps their 
Catholicity is rather aggressive, and contains elements of 
crudity which no one can honestly admire, but their Faith 
is far more alive and more vital than the modest and re- 
tiring thing which is suburban Catholicism. 

It is not generally known, however, that the pressure of 
economic circumstances is changing all this for the worse. 
Just after the war there was a great growth of socialistic 
thought in these districts, which has culminated, to-day, 
in a drift to Communism and sometimes the loss of the 
Faith. Yet, can we wonder? If the slum-dweller turns to 
Communism, he does so because it seems to offer him some- 
thing which the Church has never offered—improved 
social status and better conditions of living and working. 
Indeed, when these two, Communism and the Church, are 
compared, there seems, to the slum-dweller, a balance 
against the Church; which has done nothing for his tem- 
poral welfare, yet has ever preached a rigid morality and 
has expected him to conform thereto while living in sur- 
roundings which are absolutely inimical to all morality 
and religion. 

If, then, there is this faith in the slums, it is not a mat- 
ter for us to be proud of; it is rather a reproach to us 
Catholics who have left it to struggle for life in such dread- 
ful surroundings. And if, at last, this faith is beginning to 
flag, who but we will be responsible for its death? For— 
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and we must face this fact—we have done nothing to purify 
the soil in which it grows or to provide more congenial 
surroundings for it. It is: far from pleasant to realise the 
fact that, although we have built churches and schools by 
the hundred, we have not bothered to build a single cot- 
tage; that we have not- provided one home for that basic 
unit on which rest the Church Temporal and the civiliza- 
tion which enshrines it—the human family. Ah, we are 
familiar with that word! We have talked quite a lot about 
the family; we have given lip-service in plenty to its sanc- 
tity and beauty and the necessity of its preservation—but 
the slums show only too well what all our talking has really 
been worth. 


II. 


It has been said, on the authority of the recently-pub- 
lished Survey of Life and Labour in London, that housing 
is ‘the major social problem of our age.’ It has long been 


such. The enormous growth of towns as a result of the in- 
dustrialization of England at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury was both rapid and unexpected and, for these reasons, 
it was largely a haphazard progress, uncontrolled by any 
considerations, whether moral, aesthetic, or merely sani- 
tary. Even when fire, pestilence and depravity revealed the 
necessity of control, the large measure of supervision en- 
forced by the building and town-planning Acts has not re- 
sulted in anything like a model city. Yet, the acres of 
‘working-class property’ built during the first decade of 
this century are sanitarily and structurally a huge improve- 
ment on back-to-back dwellings, open sewers, common 
privies, and all the horrors of similar uncontrolled build- 
ing of a few years previous. Nevertheless, their deadly 
monotony and mean aspect, together with too dense build- 
ing per acre, have now made these houses seem quite as 
terrible when, in their turn, they are compared with a town 
planning scheme of to-day. A proper spacing of houses (12 
to the acre) is now compulsory, as are wide roads, efficient 
lighting and every modern sanitary convenience, so that 
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a modern housing scheme looks like a picture of the Celes. 
tial City beside the work of a hundred years ago. Yet, with 
it all, the abominations previously mentioned continued 
to exist; as, indeed, they still exist to-day in some slum 
areas, and their horror is worsened by a shameful over. 
crowding that packs six, and even as many as ten, people 
into one room, which serves as living and sleeping quarters 
for them all. 

The housing problem did not, however, assume its 
gravest proportion until after the late war, during which 
all building operations were suspended, and, in conse. 
quence of which the immediate post-war years saw over- 
crowding greatly increase in the slums and spread to the 
artizans’ suburbs, and even to the middle-class districts. 
Previously, when building costs were low, private enter- 
prise relieved the congestion in slum areas by building 
working men’s dwellings, flats and small houses for letting 
purposes, but after the war building costs were so great 
that even purchasers of small houses had to be financially 
assisted by a ‘lump-sum’ subsidy. Now, building costs 
have fallen greatly, money is ‘ cheap,’ and the combination 
of these factors makes it possible for the Government to 
terminate their policy of subsidising houses to let, and 
transfer it once more to private enterprise. It naturally 
follows that, in view of such high building costs, little or 
nothing has been done in the way of slum-clearance and 
the re-housing of slum-dwellers except by the local authoti- 
ties, acting in conjunction with the Minister of Health, 
and by the disinterested activities of many voluntary 
bodies of social workers and philanthrophists. 

The recent Housing Act provides for the erection of 
houses (to let at from 8/6 to about i2/- per week) by 
private enterprise, financed to the extent of ninety per 
cent. of the cost by the building societies, but with the 
Government acting as guarantor of ten per cent. of that 
sum. The interest charged on such loans will be four per 
cent. in the country and four and a half in London. Much 
criticism has been levelled against this measure by the 
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advocates of municipal enterprise, and the building trade 
itself is by no means unanimously in its favour. Perhaps 
this opposition is due to the measure originating from the 
Building Societies, who were hard pressed to find safe 
and profitable investments for their gigantic funds—some 
£222,000,000! 

Remembering the pre-war jerry-built houses and flats 
in working-class suburbs, it cannot be wondered that the 
proposal should be viewed with alarm, but providing no 
reversion to such earlier and shoddy conditions occurs, the 
Act should take from the State almost all of the tremen- 
dous burden which it has borne since the war, and so 
allow all the administrative forces of the country to con- 
centrate on the long-overdue abolition of the slums. 

Such re-housing and slum abolition, if pushed forward 
at any speed, are bound to affect Catholics, possibly at 
times for the worse. These activities would certainly in- 
volve some considerable shifting of the population in these 
areas, With the result that many churches and schools, built 
by the pennies of the poor, will become deserted and dere- 
lict, while, on the other hand, the diocese will be faced 
with the further problem of providing new schools and 
churches for the population re-housed in another portion 
of its territory. 

It is obvious that the Catholic community can very ill 
afford to embark on such extensive re-building, but as yet 
we are quite unprepared to take any action in the matter. 
We could not prevent any shifting of the population, 
although their expatriation were quite unnecessary; we 
could not control the situation of re-housing schemes and 
so direct Catholic population to places where a church is 
aiready built or to the neighbourhood of a religious house 
which might, temporally at least, provide these essential 
facilities. Yet, we might so do if we would. Reference has 
been made to the voluntary activities in slum-clearance 
and re-housing, and they are far more numerous than is 
usually suspected. Such organizations generally take the 
form of limited liability companies, with? however, a fixed 
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and low interest (from 2 to 2} per cent.) on capital. Their 
activities consist either in re-conditioning slum-property 
or in developing housing estates which, because of the low 
return on capital, permit houses to be let within the 
limited means of the poor. At the last Building Exhibition 
(Olympia, 1932) the present writer was much impressed 
by the joint exhibition of the twenty-three London Hous 
ing Associations, but was saddened at seeing every protes. 
tant sect there represented and only the Church conspicu. 
ous by its absence. 

There is no reason why this reproach should remain; 
for the Church surely can do what all other Christians, and 
some non-Christians besides, have been doing for some 
decades past. Why should there not be a Catholic Housing 
Association? Indeed, it might be as well for every diocese 
to possess its own Housing Association, affiliated perhaps to 
a central body for the pooling of ideas and experience. The 
present writer is inclined to favour such local organizations 
because, although the needs of the Catholic community in 
matters of housing are naturally similar all over England, 
yet they differ in degree in every diocese, and they em- 
brace a larger field than slum-reconditioning or clearing 
and re-housing. 

The speed and diversity of modern travelling facilities 
have resulted in the extension of every town far into the 
neighbouring countryside, and the demand for small 
houses thus created has caused the speculative builder to 
invade every hill and valley in these neighbourhoods. The 
number of such houses built within the last decade at 
prices ranging from £40¢ ito £900 runs into millions, and 
they are still being built in enormous numbers on ‘estates’ 
in the vicinity of every centre of population. In many in- 
stances, however, the Catholic who purchases one of these 
houses as an alternative to two ill-situated rooms at a high 
rental finds himself in a dangerous isolation; perhaps 
miles from a Catholic church, or in places where Catholic 
educational facilities are unobtainable. Here, then, is 
another field open to a Catholic Housing Association. Why 
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should not there be, in every diocese, at least one new 
Catholic parish of houses built for sale to Catholics only; 
where the houses themselves would be grouped around the 
church, presbytery and schools? 

With such a large and varied field before it, a Catholic 
Housing Association (or a Federation of such Associations) 
could give a tremendous impetus to the spread and main- 


’ tenance of the Faith in England. Should a slum-parish be 


threatened with dissolution through a sweeping clearance 
proposal, the Catholic Housing Association could step in, 
recondition the property where possible, rebuild where 
necessary, and thus save the cost of a new church in an 
outlying suburb, while conserving the usefulness of the 
church already built. Similarly, in re-housing schemes, 
thinly-populated parishes could be reinforced and, in addi- 
tion, new parishes of houses for sale could be created. 
Such new parishes would be the centres of a new and en- 
lightened Catholic community life, and by their practical 
example would become one of the most potent factors in 
the re-conversion of England. Yet, these advantages, real 
as they are, would fade into insignificance before the re- 
habilitation of thousands of our fellow-Catholics—for this 
is what a Catholic Housing Programme means. By remov- 
ing those terrible impediments to virtue that obtain in 
slum-life, we should open the door to a deeper faith and a 
more saintly life for our brethren and remove for good the 
dangers of Communism and Neo-Paganism. 

The organization of a Catholic Housing Association 
would not be a difficult matter. It could follow the conven- 
tional model of a limited liability company, or (and for 
this suggestion I am indebted to Mr. Basil H. Tripp, the 
Editor of The Illustrated Carpenter and Builder) it might 
take the more democratic form of a society registered under 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. As to the 
matter of capital, a beginning could be made with as little 
as £2,000. Under the new Act, ninety per cent. of the pur- 
chase price of property could be borrowed at reasonable in- 
terest, and thus £2,000 would allow the purchase of 
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£10,000 of slum property, with £1,000 left for re-condi- 
tioning, or the commencement of a £20,000 re-housing 
scheme, or a good beginning on a new Catholic parish. The 
advertisement accruing from any such scheme, if well 
planned, would be sure to attract all the capital needed 
for further activities. Note, however, the proviso, for this 
is of paramount importance. It will be very necessary that 
a Catholic Housing Association shall be officered, in part, 
by capable business men, for it is a severely practical mat- 
ter, and must not—if it would retain its usefulness—de- 
generate into a picnic for well-meaning amateurs. Yet, of 
indispensable importance to the whole scheme is the man 
who plans it—the architect. Some time ago, a well-known 
Catholic architect (Mr. J. D. Kendall, the Editor of Archi- 
tectural Design and Construction) suggested in The Catho- 
lic Times, that Diocesan Panels of Architects should be 
formed to advise on all matters of church furnishing and 
decoration. We may suggest that such advisory panels 
would form indispensable adjuncts to the Diocesan Hous- 
ing Associations. Besides the help that these bodies could 
give in the planning of re-housing schemes and new 
parishes, their professional skill could be employed on the 
very necessary matter of research; for it is absolutely neces- 
sary that any Catholic Housing Association, if it would 
make the most of the opportunities before it, should know 
what there is to be done in slum-clearance, re-housing and 
the building of new parishes within its own area. 


Here, then, is the skeleton of a Catholic Housing pro- 
gramme. Shall not we make these dry bones live? Indeed, 
we must so do if we are to preserve our self-respect; for we 
have neglected this vital problem for so long that action 
has become not merely desirable, but a necessity for our 
self-preservation. 


THOMAS FosTER. 





THE PSEUDO-SCIENCE OF ECONOMICS 


THE philosophers of the eighteenth century created a 
study of the social order in its economic aspect. The fruit 
of their researches was developed in the nineteenth century 
under the name of Political Economy, which was included 
among the sciences. Precisely to what extent, if any, there 
is an ‘economic science ’ is a topic worthy of examination; 
and by the publication of M. Vialatoux’s' Philosophie 
Economique many suggestive lines of thought are pre- 
sented. 

The mental background of the founders of economics— 
Stewart, Petty, Locke, Adam Smith in England, and the 
Physiocrats in France—was the work principally of Bacon 
and Descartes. The former asserted the value of inductive 
logic in the formation of sciences, thereby following Aris- 
totle (whose work it was his ambition to consummate); he 
formulated a new abstraction of the sciences, based on the 
method of knowing, not on the object known (thereby de- 
serting Aristotle and founding the peculiar heresy of Eng- 
lish philosophy). 

Descartes and Galileo habituated men to identify 
science with exactitude, and exactitude with mathematics, 
so that ‘ scientific,’ when the word was coined, meant ‘ sta- 
tistically measurable,’ and not ‘ pertaining to essences.’ 
What could not be stated numerically came to be under- 
rated in the order of knowledge itself. 

This fallacy needs first to be disposed of. Mathematics, 
the science of quantitative being, is a most noble pursuit 
of man. Physics, the science of the nature of the material 
and changeable world, is likewise a worthy science. But 
mathematical physics, or any science in so far as it is mathe- 
matical, is in that precise degree unscientific, for it con- 
siders its subject under that aspect which is, in the first 
place, not of itself intelligible—matter—and in the second 
place not peculiar to it—the generic attributes, not the 





*Paris: Desclée de Brouwer. 
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specific. The what and why of gravity is not really known 
by the assertion of a mathematical formula founded on tie 
weight and distance of the bodies concerned: that merely 
relates gravity in one case to gravity in another case. It isa 
relative, notan absolute, science. But tomen thus dominated 
by a concept of a natural measurable mechanical universe, 
the existence of millions of human beings regularly seek. 
ing their enrichment by hook or by crook offered the temp. 
tation to interpret economic phenomena on mathematical 
principles. They held that what was natural was universal, 
and therefore scientifically knowable. In addition, they 
deemed what was natural to be right, and the conclusions 
of their discoveries to be principles of action—the cause, 
philosophically, of most of the social evils of the twentieth 
century. 

The early economists made all calculation by reference 
to ‘economic man’; that is, man’s pursuit of gain, plea- 
sure and leisure was an absolute and not a relative assump- 
tion in their thought. Before analysing this fallacy, it is 
but just to consider how very little part conscience and 
law entered into the economic life of England and France 
at that epoch, and how universally the theory of * economic 
man’ was realised in fact. Those whose consciences might 
otherwise have hindered them from doing as most men did 
felt justified in self-defence in practising the devices of the 
unscrupulous: no relic of principle from a previous era 
had vigour in society. 

‘Economic man’ was, accordingly, the subject of the 
science in question. Now, it is necessary to make abstrac 
tions and to consider aspects in all sciences and for all 
knowledge. It is possible to separate in idea the physiologi- 
cal facts common to all men, or the psychological. Either 
body of truths is the material of a science. It is possible to 
consider in the abstract any quality inhering in innumer- 
able particular things, and to examine its cause and its 
effects. There is no reason why the appetitive movement 
of the human animal to the control of material goods 
should not be abstracted from the other facets of human 
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nature. This the economists did. They considered this ap- 
petite as the principle on which the economic life of a 
community reposed. But there was a fallacy in their pro- 
cess of argument. Let us see where they were in error. 

Sources of wealth are land, labour and capital: and ac- 
quired, it is received in prices, wages, rent and interest. 
According to the economists, the causal nexus of the sources 
and the acquisition was either a maximist principle, 
like the law of rent, or an equilibrium of forces all econo- 
mic, like the ambition of labourers to live and employers 
to pay as low wages as possible, which determined the 
‘iron law of wages.’ 

But an ‘economic law,’ such as the exchange value of 
some commodity, is in practice due to several causes, of 
which some are not found in ‘ economic man’: and an ex- 
ception once made, the theory of his causal nature is in- 
valid, and the hypothesis of his existence is useless. 

The intervention of moral or legal principle, or mere 
indifference, is a factor which changes the nature of the 
whole subject under consideration. Indeed, the ultimate 
determining influence of all economic law is indifference 
to gain, for any fixity in price is due to the radical prefer- 
ence of men for a certain profit rather than a maximum 
profit, which could be achieved only by private bargaining 
in each particular case. The laws of economic activity are 
thus due to an equilibrium of economic appetite and non- 
economic. It would be as reasonable to assert that war is 
due to man as a fighting animal, and the laws of war to 
his not being entirely a fighting animal—quite reasonable, 
but hardly a matter of scientific analysis. But economic 
man is a necessary of a true science of economics. Yet he 
has been disposed of since 1870, and the science still 
flourishes. Two courses have been followed. The first is 
the acceptance of economic man as a true analysis of 
human nature, and the construction of a philosophic sys- 
tem to explain away every contradictory fact or hypothesis. 
This is the philosophy of Marxism and, radically, of com- 
munism. Man is an acquisitive animal, says the Marxist 
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materialist: all motives not professedly economic in 
human activity are ultimately so, and should be explicitly 
so—religion, culture, class distinction, are mere diseases in 
a society dominated by the appetite of the bourgeoisie for 
possession. Only matter is real: mind is an illusion, Hege- 
lian dialectic explains away the principles of thought, and, 
consistent with its own inconsistency, this school of bastard 
philosophy wrought the Bolshevik Revolution firmly be. 
lieving in the inevitability of the communist state. 

Modern economics, emancipated from the _pseudo- 
science of the false abstraction * economic man,’ was created 
in the eighteen-seventies by Alfred Marshall and Stanley 
Jevons, following Cournot in France. The former looked 
upon economics as a co-ordination of quasi-physical phe- 
nomena arranged with a view to sociological and ethical 
ends. He used mathematical formulae to state and to inter- 
pret his data, as the only valid expression of a material by 
nature so indeterminate. Jevons brought his acute mind to 
bear on the relation of a scientific analysis to the under- 
standing of an infinite diversity of singulars, and experi- 
mented in the use of calculus and other mathematical 
sciences to solve economic relations. Perhaps economics 
deserves a status among the sciences as a branch of mathe- 
matics, which is now its place among economists. Let us 
consider the case. 

The problem is to construct a statement of universal 
validity on the results of the interplay of mutually inter- 
dependent causes, some of which are intrinsically incom- 
mensurate with others. That is to say, there is required a 
calculus in which all the terms are functions of one 
another. Thus, demand is the cause of supply. But supply 
causes part of the demand. Cost of production causes price, 
but anticipated price determines in part the cost of pro- 
duction, and itself depends in some degree on demand— 
and so forth. Variation, moreover, is never regular, 
although over an average a general formula may have vali- 
dity, which it is the precise purpose of the mathematician 
to render intelligible. But the more universal the state- 
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ment, and the more it possesses scientific validity, the less 
it represents economic facts. The more co-ordinated causes 
are introduced into the formula, the more it will represent 
a particular and not a universal statement. It is an attempt 
to reduce the concrete to the abstract: in practice, the con- 
crete, though governed by normal regularity, is also the 
particular, and is never without differentiations which 
render universalisation impossible. The economic laws of 
a national monopoly differ from those of a world monopoly, 
and that of a world monopoly in one commodity from that 
in another, setting aside the complex condition of Vic- 
torian England with its thousands of joint stock companies. 

Moreover, mathematics is concerned only with what is, 
not with efficient or final causes, which are integral' to a 
true interpretation of economic ‘ laws.’ Hence, mathemati- 
cal economics is incomplete save as a series of statistical 
formulations valid as far as they go. 

Hence the conclusion stands that the modern develop- 
ment has created a science formally mathematical and 
materially economic: a symbolic expression of a com- 
plexus of increases and decreases in variable quantities. 
In other words, it is not a science at all, save in so far as 
it is not economic. 

That economics is a branch of ethical science is urged 
by M. Vialatoux in his Philosophie Economique, a notable 
contribution to that synthesis of the sciences of the modern 
era, which is the greatest intellectual need of the present 
generation. It is obvious that there is, at least potentially, a 
moral science of economics constituted by the body of prin- 
ciples which determine what is just in the production, con- 
sumption and exchange of wealth. But the elaboration of 
such a science in the face of economic order which has so 
far been scientifically considered only as a physical phe- 
nomenon, is beset with difficulties. 

The first principle is one of St. Thomas Aquinas: that 
commercial operations are just if they are ordered to the 
common good, and unjust if they are not. But it is manifest 
that the first obligation of each man is to keep himself and 
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his family. Not only does nature prompt him to this (as 
the classical economists rightly said), but justice to the 
community demands that he should do so, for otherwise 
his maintenance would be a burden on others. A second 
principle enters at this point: the increase of wealth is 
normally due to a desire for a higher status in society, 
which any man may legitimately seek, but not, clearly, to 
the detriment of society as a whole. Moreover a common 
agreement to help one another by helping oneself exists 
among all men, and is intensified by interest common to a 
group. Every profession is the germ of a conspiracy against 
the general public. 

In consequence, moral principle in economic life is de- 
pendent on the relative claims on the individual of the 
necessities of livelihood, those of his status, the obligations 
he owes to his profession, those he owes to the community, 
and those due, in exceptional cases, to the particular per- 
son he is dealing with (as when a lawyer gives free advice 
to a poor man). No man can be expected to know, or to go 
out of his way to discover, the needs of another in his nego- 
tiations, nor normally to forego his own. In the less com- 
plex societies of the past, hereditary guilds, price-fixing, 
and sumptuary legislation curbed the avarice of the trader. 
A vast development of the economic application of ethics is 
required to meet modern conditions—based on the same 
principles, and perhaps returning to the older practice, as 
in the Fascist state. But as a problem in casuistry, the in- 
tellectual process from abstract to concrete in the science 
of what ought to be is nearly as complex as the reverse 
process from concrete to abstract in the pseudo-science of 
what is. 

A pseudo-science, but not in a merely pejorative sense. 
M. Vialatoux points out that it is not licit to constitute 
one science (Political Economy) out of the material of 
another (Ethics). It is undoubtedly true that when the 
actual order is divergent from the ideal, the former cannot 
be strictly scientific if the latter is, in the sense of essential 
to the nature of its subject-matter. But when one order of 
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nature is neglected, another and lower order comes into 
operation, with laws of its own. Asa cancer has a vegetative 
life of its own inferior in perfection to the life of a human 
body, so there is a body of principle governing the life of 
a community dominated by the concept of free competition 
and the absence of moral restraint in economic affairs. 

Trade cycles recurred regularly in the nineteenth cen- 
tury: monopolies invariably result in high prices, pro- 
fiteering and the rise of ‘ piratical’ industry on a small 
scale to undersell the monopolist, and so forth. Economic 
phenomena are as much subject to scientific systematisa- 
tion as the political phenomena of ancient Greece, which 
was the material of the first historical or pseudo-science, the 
Politics ot Aristotle. An accurate corpus of generalisations 
is a useful branch of knowledge, and to question its pre- 
cise claim to be called a science is pedantic in the face of 
universal custom (so long as the name is recognised to be 
analogical, in so far as true sciences are of necessary being 
and its causation). 

The radical error in treating economics as an exact 
science lies in its nature. Its laws, or generalisations, are 
the result of an equilibrium of forces in different orders, 
some mutually opposed, all determined and all determin- 
ing in different degrees. As the causes are not commen- 
surate, so the results are accidental. In so far as the latter 
can be studied scientifically, they are, as we have seen, 
material for mathematics: in so far as the causes can be 
reduced to order, they are either problems for logicians or 
material for social psychologists. ‘There is a point at which 
the human mind concentrated on the acquisition of a 
created good, reacts to extraneous causes with little or no 
intervention of will, and economic phenomena, considered 
as the product of an avaricious civilisation, can serve as the 
ground of a department of experimental and even animal, 
psychology. The tradition of the schoolmen can make 
good use of economics, but only as a maid-of-all-work. Asa 
science, it has no real basis; nor is this surprising, for the 
parent philosophy of a mathematico-physical universe has 
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melted away under the fire of Planck and Einstein, and 
has left European thought in need of a comprehensive 
synthesis which only a return to its most ancient tradition 
can supply. 


SILVESTER HuMPuRIES, O.P. 


NOTHING UNDENIED REMAINS 


NOTHING, now nothing undenied remains 
To these Thy poor, O, Christ. No right is left 
Them, see, no skill, no tool. These hands were deft 


In gnarly digging, labour-hard with pains 

Of wrench and weather—idle now. Who gains 
Thereby? Who sees child-birth in mildew-cleft 
Dirty-brick, inmoved, hovel-horror, O, God, bereft 

Of bowels, pity is, of all that, all in man-race he disdains! 


But worse yet—pride, Hell-pride, Death-pride, strung 

Past pitch of mercy, scorns them, slaves them, law lays 

Down to banish being in them, purpose in them, offspring 
in them, stays 

Humanity to fill his charnel-house, seeks ways 

Proud power build prouder, scorned wretches eunuchs 
make—these shame our days. 

Pride’s princes, pity, oh, pity of it, Christ! remain unhung! 


BERNARD KELLY. 
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ENGLISH LAW AND THE SEAL OF CONFESSION 


IN 1552 the Council of Trent, in affirming the previous 
decisions of Popes and Councils, declared that the Sacra- 
ment of Penance consists of three essential and indispen- 
sable elements; viz., contrition, confession and satisfaction; 
that these are of divine institution; that every penitent 
must confess his grievous sins at least once a year, and that 
no minister who is not in priest’s orders has the power of 
absolution. The wilful omission of any material circum- 
stance vitiates the whole confession and renders it null and 
void. It is, therefore, clear that the Catholic cannot evade 
the obligation of confession without grave injury to con- 
science. The priest, on the other hand, cannot deny his 
duty of hearing confession to any who seeks it, though he 
may refuse to give absolution afterwards. The Church 
goes further and binds him to an inviolable secrecy as to 
what is told him in the privacy of the confessional. He is 
bound, under the most solemn obligation, never under any 
circumstances or whatever demand be made upon him, to 
reveal any sin which a penitent has confessed for the pur- 
pose of sacramental absolution. The priest, by his very act 
of administering the Sacrament, binds himself to a secrecy, 
a secrecy which he cannot violate without mortal sin, and 
the forfeiture of all that is most valuable in life. ‘The 
Seal, as it is called, is of divine right most strictly binding 
the priest, in every case, even where the welfare of the 
State is at stake, and even after the death of the penitent, 
to reveal nothing that he has heard in confession, so that 
the Sacrament be not rendered intolerable and hateful to 
the people.’ And we know from the high standard of the 
priesthood that no priest would so violate his religion and 
his honour as to be guilty of such a crime for all that the 
world could offer. The priest remains under this obligation 
even when in doubt as to having heard the matter in ques- 
tion in the confessional. This rule of the Church is so 
eminently reasonable that to decree otherwise would ren- 
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der the proper reception of the Sacrament difficult, if not 
impossible, as few would be willing, under those condi. 
tions, to confess at all. And so they would lose not only 
the benefit accruing from that Sacrament, but indeed from 
all the Sacraments, except Baptism, in so far as Penance is 
a necessary preliminary to their reception. Accordingly, 
the inviolability of the confessional has obtained recogni- 
tion and protection in all those countries where the exer- 
cise of the Catholic religion is sanctioned by law. 


Courts of Justice are necessarily concerned with the dis. 
covery of truth and the application of legal principles to 
ascertained facts. Nevertheless, English Law recognises the 
principle that, however desirable it may be, for the ad- 
ministration of public justice, that the truth should be 
divulged, there are cases where the mischief likely to result 
from judicial investigation warrants an exception being 
made to the general rule. In accordance with this rule, a 
barrister or solicitor will never be compelled nor is indeed 
permitted by the Court to disclose, without his client’s ex- 
press consent, any communication made to him in conf- 
dence. Because of the impossibility of conducting legal 
business without such professional assistance and in order 
to ensure that full and unreserved confidence exists be- 
tween client and adviser, the law regards such communi- 
cations as privileged. Similarly, all matters of evidence, the 
disclosure of which would be contrary to public policy or 
prejudicial to the interests of the State, are rigidly ex- 
cluded. Communications passing between officials of the 
State and the Executive are confidential and privileged 
from disclosure, even in a court of justice. So far these 
have been the only specific instances which have been re 
cognised as illustrations of the rule of professional or con- 
fidential privilege. Protestant clergymen and medical men 
are among the classes to which the rule has been held not 
to extend. At one time, it seems to have been the law in 
Ireland that communications made to a Catholic priest 
were not privileged. But it is doubtful if this were ever the 
rule in England. 
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ENGLISH LAW AND THE SEAL OF CONFESSION 


There can be no doubt that previous to the Reformation 
the Seal of Confession was recognised and protected at 
Common Law, and it is submitted that the proceedings 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, so far from 
effecting any change in the sacred and inviolable charac- 
ter of the confessional, tended rather to encourage the con- 
tinuance of it. Both Parliament and Convocation directly 
enjoined the practice. Now the rule of the Common Law 


| on this subject was the same as that prescribed by the 


Church, for at that time the State was in alliance with the 


' Church, and before the Reformation the Church and State 


were Catholic. Therefore, the rule of the Church upon 
any matter of religious discipline, which was considered 
of universal and absolute obligation, was binding upon 
the State, as a body composed of Catholics. The Fourth 
Council of Lateran (a General Council, whose decrees were 
binding on all the Churches of Christendom), held in the 
year 1215, under Pope Innocent III, promulgated a canon 
to the effect that a priest guilty of a breach of his solemn 
obligation, rendered himself liable to incur the severe pen- 
alties of deposition from his priestly office and life-long 
confinement in a monastery. A passage in the Decretum of 
Gratian, published in 1151, is similar, in language and in- 
tent, to the above canon. They differ only with respect to 


» the mode of punishment prescribed for an offender. There 


can be little doubt, therefore, that this was the law of the 


| universal Church on this matter, and we may safely assume 


that it was adopted and enforced by the Common Law. 


That this was so, there is in the Laws of Henry I the 
clearest and most indisputable proof. The rule of Canon 
Law was actually part of the Law of England. Among those 
Laws, an ordinance, which follows very closely the lan- 
guage of the canon in the Decretum, is recorded. As Henry 
came to the throne in 1100, and died in 1135, the Law 
establishing the sacredness of the confessional was evident- 
ly in force in this country long before the publication of 
the Decretum in 1151 and longer still befgre the summon- 
ing of the Council of the Lateran. It is important to notice 
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that the rule exists without limitation or exception, and is 
applicable to all crimes and sins and binding on all tribu. 
nals. There is also ample evidence that several canons to 
the like effect were promulgated by various Provincial 
Councils until the Reformation. That this was the state 
of the law before the Reformation on the subject cannot 
be questioned, and it is considerably strengthened by the 
fact that the whole realm was, at that time, Catholic, the 
established religion of the State the Catholic religion, and 
the very judges ecclesiastics. 

It is a rule of interpretation that the Common Law on 

any matter cannot be altered or repealed except by the 
Legislature. That is except by an Act of Parliament. And 
as we have just seen the position of the Common Law with 
regard to the inviolability of confession, we must now con- 
sider whether it has been changed in any way by the Legis. 
lature, especially during the Reformation period. A statute 
of the reign of Henry VIII, so far from abrogating the 
Comon Law rule, confirmed and established it. This Act 
authorised the King to appoint a Commission of thirty- 
two persons to revise the canons, constitutions and ordin- 
ances made by the clergy of the Realm, 
*‘ provided also, that such canons, constitutions and ordinances 
and synodals provincial, being already made which be not con- 
trariant or repugnant to the laws, statutes, and customs of this 
Realm, nor to the damage or hurt of the King’s Prerogative 
Royal, shall now still be used and executed, as they were afore 
the making of this Act, till such time as they be viewed, searched 
or otherwise ordered and determined, by the said thirty-two per- 
sons, or the more part of them, according to the tenour, form 
and effect of this present Act.’ 

Now the canons, constitutions and ordinances, referred 
to in the above Act, must have comprised those relating to 
the confessional, for they were then in full force. It is also 
clear that they were not included in the exception, as they 
were neither ‘ contrariant to the laws, statutes and customs 
of this Realm nor to the damage or hurt of the King’s Pre- 
rogative Royal.’ And a later statute emphasises this by de- 
claring that ‘ auricular confession was expedient and neces- 
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#NGLISH LAW AND THE SEAL OF CONFESSION 


to be retained, and continued, used and frequented in 
the Church of God.’ 

During the reign of Edward VI the practice of confes- 
sion was not only openly sanctioned, but universally pre- 
valent. Constant references were made to it in the Books 
of Common Prayer, and both special and private confession 
were directly urged upon the laity. 

It is quite clear, then, that at Common Law the sacred- 
ness and inviolability of the confessional were well secured; 
and that, whatever effect the legislation of the Reformation 
period may have had on other matters of Church disci- 
pline, this rule of the Church was confirmed and preserved 
intact by the Law. 

Our modern Law of Evidence is not as old as the Re- 
formation, but has grown up from the practice of the 
Courts and the decisions therein in the course of the last 
two centuries. Assuming this in their favour, certain text 
writers, despite the fact that there are no recorded cases 
directly on this point, have forcibly maintained that the 
privilege does not exist, and could not have existed, for 
at a time when the religion was regarded with such dis- 
favour the Law would hardly have created an exception 
in favour of auricular confessions to Roman Catholic 
priests. And the cases upon which these writers rely for 
the exclusion of priests from the privilege in no way sup- 
port or establish the rule they lay down. In not one of 
them has the question of clerical privilege ever been de- 
cisively settled. In R. v. Sparkes, the prisoner, who was a 
Catholic, is reported to have made a confession of his crime 
toa Protestant clergyman: this confession was permitted 
to be given in evidence, and he was convicted and sen- 
tenced. But the case seems to have been imperfectly re- 
ported and is, therefore, untrustworthy. Moreover, the de- 
cision there is equally consistent with the view that the 
clergyman volunteered the testimony and was justified in 
giving it. On this very instance being cited before Lord 
Kenyon in 1791, he is reported to have said: ‘I should 
have paused before I admitted the evidence there ad- 
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mitted.’ His lordship, if he is correctly reported, went on 
to say that ‘the popish religion is now unknown to the 
Law of this country.’ This statement is remarkable in the 
view of the fact that only a month previously 27, Geo. III, 
C. 32, had come into force, conferring upon Roman Catho. 
lic priests legal recognition and capacity, and the Catholic 
religion was certainly then known to the Law of England. 
Together with zo, Geo. IV, C. 2, that statute reflected the 
new attitude adopted by the Constitution towards the 
Church and her members. 

In another case before Baron Alderson, at the Central 
Criminal Court, part of the evidence against the prisoner 
consisted of certain conversations he had had with his spiti- 
tual adviser. The learned judge expressed the opinion that 
such statements were not receivable in evidence, and the 
prosecution withdrew them. He hastened to add, however, 
‘I do not lay this down as an absolute rule, but I think 
such evidence ought not to be given.’ 

A case which is often relied upon by text writers as 
illustrating the non-existence of the privilege is that of 
Butler v. Moore. It came before the Master of the Rolls, 
Sir Michael Smith, in Ireland in 1802. The question before 
the Court related to the validity of Lord Dunboyne’s will, 
and it appears that the Catholic priest, who attended him 
in his last illness, was called as a witness and asked whether 
he died a Catholic. The priest refused to give evidence of 
what he declared to be ‘a confidential communication, 
made to him in the exercise of his clerical functions.’ It 
was admitted that there had been no previous decisions 
on the subject, and the refusal of the priest was defended 
on the analogy of other cases of privilege. The Master of 
the Rolls, however, decided against the privilege, thinking 
the analogy of the cases not so strong and the principle 
upon which the privilege was claimed not so clear as to 
justify him deciding otherwise. 

The report of the case is as unsatisfactory as can be: the 
judgment is very short, and completely ignores the rights 
which a priest might possess at Common Law, and, being 
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ENGLISH LAW AND THE SEAL OF CONFESSION 


an Irish decision, it is certainly not binding on any Court 
in England. How far a particular form of religious belief 
being disfavoured by the Law at that period affected the 
decision in the Irish case, it is not easy to say. 

Chief Justice Best, in another case, though holding that 
such a privilege did not attach to clergymen, said: ‘I for 
one will never compel a clergyman to disclose communica- 
tions made to him by a prisoner; but if he chooses to dis- 
close them, I shall receive them in evidence.’ 

These cases, in so far as the Reports can be relied upon, 
by no means establish beyond question the non-existence 
of the privilege. From the extra-judicial statements of the 
Judges, it seems that they strongly discountenance the prac- 
tice of compelling clergymen of any denomination to dis- 
close what was told them in confidence. 

It is sometimes contended that, though the privilege for- 
merly existed, it was lost at the time of the Reformation 
and has never been restored. Mr. Baddeley in a very inter- 
esting pamphlet on the privilege, published in 1865, shows 
us that this contention is untenable. ‘ The right of Catho- 
lics,’ he says, ‘ to have their professions recognised in courts 
at the present day rests upon a different ground from that 
of Anglicans, but not very difficult to support. That they 
had the right originally, by the Common Law as well as 
the laws ecclesiastical, cannot be doubted. If they lost it at 
that time, they lost it not because the privilege was taken 
away or treated as illegal by any special enactment, but 
because the religion itself was proscribed . . . But happily 
the religion is restored, not indeed as the religion of the 
State, but as one sanctioned and protected by law. The 
Catholic, therefore, is reinstated in his right to the perfect 
enjoyment of all the ordinances of his creed, and of those 
privileges which are necessary to the performance of every 
one of his religious duties. If he is not, he has not that 
benefit which the Legislature intended to give him.’ 

By virtue of the Relief Acts the rights of Catholics with 
regard to religious doctrine and ceremonial were recog- 
nised. The express intention of those “Acts was to free 
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Catholics from the temporal penalties they would incur at 
law from obeying the dictates of conscience or the com. 
mandments of the Church. If confession is authorised or 
permitted by the Acts as being a religious rite, and it ap 
pears that this is so, its secrecy is authorised and permitted 
also, for, in the words of Baron Alderson, ‘ if you make a 
thing lawful to be done, it is lawful in all its consequences.’ 

Moreover, the exclusion of priests from the privilege 
cannot be supported on grounds of public policy. What 
possible injury to the public can this privilege cause? So 
far from tending to defeat the administration of justice, 
the inviolability of the confessional aids and strengthens it 
at every turn. It is recognised in Scotland and in France, 
where the breaking of it is visited with civil as well as 
ecclesiastical punishment. Also in America, certain States 
protect clergymen of every religious denomination from 
disclosing anything which they have learnt in confession. 
Moreover, the official character of the priest has been re- 
cognized by the Law of England. It has permitted the rela- 
tionship between priest and flock to exist. ‘To receive 
from afterwards, in defiance of the solemn trust he has been 
allowed to undertake, a disclosure which can only be made 
by an act of sacrilegious perjury on his part, would bea 
procedure too contrary to decency, morality and policy to 
warrant the supposition of its ever again being tolerated, 
far less enforced by any English Court of Justice.’ 


C. G. X. HENRIQUES. 
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A SAINT IN ACTION! 


BIOGRAPHY is beginning to run fiction close in popu- 
larity and cheap editions of lives are being published as 
if they were novels. This vogue is due in great measure 
to the work of recent writers of ability, and it results in 
yet other writers turning their talents to the same branch 
of literature, so that biography is one of the live arts. Like 
other live things, it changes. In this movement hagio- 
graphy has fortunately had its share, and it too duly re- 
flects changes in taste. We find the popular lives of the 
saints that our fathers enjoyed rather stuffy. Even the 
immediate pre-war fashion is quite evidently out of date. 

It is perhaps a little early to decide what absolute im- 
provement there has been in method or style. Such words 
as change and fashion are safer than others that sometimes 
decorate publishers’ announcements. The spirit of the age 
has changed and with it our likes and dislikes. We prefer 
a different tune, and as, in the long run, it is we who pay 
the pipers, we often get it. But what Brunetiére called 
‘lambition de faire autrement’ will not die with this 
generation. Another fifty years may make our popular 
lives seem as faded as the Victorian biographies have come 
to seem. We quite properly find our own brand more 
readable, but when we are asked to conclude that hagio- 
graphy has taken a decided turn for the better, we may 
well pause. 

It is still more advisable to pause before admitting 
another opinion that is a temptation to some readers. I 
mean the view that the modern ‘literary’ biography has 
made the full-length ‘ Life’ obsolete. On the contrary, it 
is arguable that it has shown that it is indispensable. For 





‘Monsieur Vincent. Le grand saint du grand siécle, Par 
Pierre Coste, Prétre de la Mission. Three vols. (Paris : Desclée 
de Brouwer et Cie ; go francs.) Over 1,900 clearly printed pages, 
with many excellent illustrations of interest, a complete biblio- 
graphy, and a good index of names. 
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in general (though there are rare exceptions), popular bio- 
graphy depends, or should depend, upon it. It is rather 
unfortunate that there is only one name for these two 
kinds of biography, for there is a real difference between 
them. The one is primarily interpretative, the other prim. 
arily historical. I say primarily, because there is danger of 
misunderstanding if these terms are taken as mutually ex- 
clusive; but they will serve to mark a general distinction 
in aim which goes far deeper than mere form. 

One of the first virtues of the modern ‘literary’ bio- 
graphy is that it shall be readable, and readability means, 
for one thing, that the work shall not be too long. There 
is in general only room for the main facts and such detail 
as the writer considers significant. However objective the 
writer may wish to be, this means interpretation. What is 
or is not significant depends, of course, on his reading of 
the life he is writing. Actually, literary biographers sel- 
dom pretend to objectivity; they are frankly interpretative. 
They take us for a personally conducted tour round a life. 
Time is limited: they show us what they think of interest; 
they tend to quicken the pace at the duller stretches; they 
often tell us a good deal about themselves. I am not deny- 
ing a value to this method, given a good guide. Nor am | 
denying that it saves a lot of time, with people as with 
country. It is undoubtedly quicker and less exacting to 
form a judgment of a man by getting some intelligent per- 
son to give his opinion of him and illustrate it with inci- 
dents from his career. Further, the impression that a great 
man makes on other men, and particularly on men of 
trained sensibility, is not only interesting, but part of our 
information about him. Only all this is not the same thing 
as first-hand knowledge. It is a reflected view. 


Again, interpretative biography is peculiarly subject to 
the spirit of the age in which it is written. It reflects the 
characteristic judgments of its age, and it caters for its 
tastes. This is particularly easy to observe in lives of the 
saints. When all allowance is made for better historical 
sense, it remains true that a modern popular hagiographer 
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stresses detail that interests modern people and touches 
lightly, or omits altogether, detail that past generations 
found far more interesting. I am not for one moment 
questioning the propriety of this, given his particular pur- 
pose; but it undoubtedly has its dangers. For example, 
there is always the possibility that the sanctity of a saint 
did not lie in the aspects of his life that we most readily 
appreciate, unless we happen to be saints ourselves, and 
what we find least attractive may possibly be most signifi- 
cant. 

In short, the interpretative biographer presents a por- 
trait, and a portrait shows you, not simply its subject, but 
its subject as seen by the artist. It is wise to remember, for 
hate or for love, that you will not see the original with the 
same eyes. 


The object of what I have called the historical bio- 
grapher is quite different. His concern is with the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and he is not 
primarily bothered about the sort of picture it will make 
or the kind of impression it will produce. If his work is 
well done, we shall ourselves be brought to knowledge of 
his subject, so far as it can be known, and we shall be in a 
position to form our own judgment. This is not, of course, 
so easy of achievement. Even the historical biographer has 
to select, and he needs an eye for proportion and access to 
good sources. So here too it is possible to speak of better or 
worse, though the comparison has no necessary connection 
with time. Questions of fashion and taste have little to do 
with it. When proper use has been made of all available 
sources, the result in this kind is final, even if it be a 
thousand years old. Indeed later attempts may be definitely 
inferior through disappearance of sources and growth of 
conjecture. But, paradoxical as it may appear, fresh sources 
of information do often come to light in the course of years, 
and then progress is possible. For knowledge of the sub- 
ject the historical full-length life will always be supreme. 
It naturally tends to be long, and it wilh never compete 
with the interpretative in popular favour, but it should 
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always bring grist to its mill. It opens the way to the 
slower process, akin to that of life itself, of gradual growth 
in understanding, from first meeting, through acquaint. 
ance, to intimacy. 

Life is too short for us to follow the whole road with 
everyone we meet, even if they are great, even if they are 
saints. One must pick and choose; and one of the uses of 
the interpretative biographies is to give us introductions 
to likely people. Sometimes we shall want to know them 
better. M. Coste, of the Congregation founded by St. Vin. 
cent de Paul, has provided us with means of knowing its 
founder by publishing what is likely to remain the classical 
life of the saint. St. Vincent is certainly one of the saints 
whom many people would be glad to know well. For one 
thing, most people have already been introduced to him, 
if not by one of the Lives, or by Father Martindale’s broad. 
cast talk, then at least by the sight of one of his Sisters of 
Charity under full sail in our streets. For another, he was 
a saint of action, and these are days of Catholic Action. 
And his life has all the makings of a good biography. All 
saints’ lives are interesting, because in the last analysis 
it is character that gives interest to a life, and nothing 
really compensates if it be lacking. All the same, sanctity 
may flower in very narrow places. St. Vincent was not 
only a saint, but a saint of wide horizons, who was con- 
cerned in much of the history of seventeenth century 
France and in touch with almost all the people of note of 
his day. 

Consider the dates: he was born in 1581 and died in 
1660. This period covers the reigns of Henry IV and 
Louis XIII (St. Vincent was at his death-bed), and the 
minority of Louis XIV. It saw the Edict of Nantes, the 
Thirty Years’ War, and the Fronde. It was the age of 
Richelieu and Mazarin. The Astrée appeared in 1608, 
Le Cid in 1636, the Discours de la Méthode in 1637; in 
1635, the French Academy was officially founded; and when 
St. Vincent died, Racine was of age. The first edition of 
the Introduction @ la Vie Dévote is dated 1609, and 
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Bérulle, Condren, and Olier were alive. These are more 
than aids to remembering when St. Vincent lived. He 
touches the history of his age at almost every point, and 
the same almost embarrassing richness characterises his 
activities. He had something to do with all the major 
problems of his times and, as a glance at the index will 
show, they were many and not unlike our own: war and 
its aftermath, devastated areas, unemployment, pauperism; 
not to speak of ecclesiastical education, the reform of the 
clergy, missions, retreats, the care of foundlings, and the 
condition of prisoners and galley slaves. They are all fully 
described in M. Coste’s book—the state of things from 
which the particular need arose, the steps taken by St. 
Vincent to meet the situation, and the history of the work 
organised to deal with it. 


This careful study of each foundation, with some ac- 
count of the people concerned in it, has meant abandon- 
ing a strictly chronological arrangement of the Life. M. 
Coste himself considers it unavoidable, and indeed it is 
difficult to see what else could be done. But it has its dis- 
advantages, and the reader may find it necessary to con- 
struct a general cutline for himself. He may, too, especially 
if he has been used to the other kind of biography, feel 
that there are occasional longueurs and wonder what has 
happened to St. Vincent. A little patience and attention, 
and it will be found that St. Vincent is revealed, not hid- 
den, in his foundations. For he had that rare gift, which 
is one of the secrets of successful organization, the capacity 
both to delegate and to control. He knew how to call out 
the best work from others, and he never lost touch himself. 
So that though the narrative may wander very far from 
Paris—even, indeed, as far as Madagascar—yet it is con- 
tinually coming back to its centre and adding to our know- 
ledge of Monsieur Vincent. And if the circumference is of 
infinite variety, the centre is infinitely simple. Few men 
have been more beset by the multiplicities of this world, 
few more constantly gathered them up into the love of the 
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It is interesting to wonder what a man of our own age, 
who, knowing nothing about St. Vincent, had read only 
the history of his foundations, would make of the man 
himself. Here, certainly, was a magnificent organizer, 
whose organizations, as has often been remarked, not only 
worked, but have endured. Yet though he would recognize 
the man of action, he would find that many of the qualities 
that he associated with the born organiser were apparently 
lacking. He would expect to find initiative, hustle, self. 
confidence; and he would find very different things. He 
would find a man apparently indifferent to the provenance 
of a good work, quite prepared to wait for other people to 
suggest, very ready to accept suggestion, always anxious to 
give of his best. He would find a man intolerably slow 
to act and exaggeratedly insistent on his own unworthiness. 
In fact, he would have stumbled on the paradox of Catho- 
lic Action. 


St. Vincent’s principles of action are not peculiar to 
him. They are to be found in St. Francis de Sales; they 
might perhaps be summed up in the famous ‘il ne faut 
rien demander, ni rien refuser’ (Entretiens Spirituels). 
And they are clearly laid down in more than one passage 
from Bossuet: await God’s time, determined not to fail 
in your part; follow every opening He gives; any other dis- 
position delays God’s work (cf. Letter to Mme. d’Albert, 
November 17th, 1692). (Incidentally, one way to get the 
special flavour, if I may so put it, of St. Vincent’s teaching 
is to compare his expression with St. Francis’s and Bos 
suet’s of the same truth.) But what makes it especially 
worth while to study them in him is that they are some- 
times held to make for a rather timid passivity. Here, be- 
yond dispute, they very evidently made for something 
quite different. Thus M. Coste’s chapter Ixi, L’homme 
d’action, short as it is, repays reading and re-reading. 


The key to the paradox that puzzled my hypothetical 
reader is this, that to St. Vincent the initiative always lay 
with God. He could think of nothing moré fatal than 
precipitate substitution of the human will for the divine, 
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and he knew that in one way or another this is apt to hap- 
pen even in good causes. Thus he would welcome a lead 
from competent authority, or even from others, for it was 
a kind of surety against self-will. Thus, even in under- 
takings he himself set on foot, he could ever see himself 
as following, though in regard to men he might seem to 
lead, as obeying, though he might seem to rule. Hence, 
too, his slowness, so peculiar, so irritating, some people 
found it. It was not due to reluctance, or cowardice, or 
human respect; however the divine will might be mani- 


' fested, it must always be obeyed. It came from a firm de- 


termination not to outrun Providence, not, so to say, to 
force God’s hand. Impatience would do nothing to further 
a divine work; it would only bring self in again by a back 
door and ruin everything. And in comparison with the 
perfection of the divine purpose, how miserable the in- 
strument! Others might think him something, but he 


" knew. And so he would stress his own imperfection until 


people found that too rather peculiar. In this dependence 
lay his tremendous strength in action. Once the divine 
will was clear and the work begun, obstacles could not 
daunt, nor self-seeking deflect, nor apparent failure dis- 
courage. He liked small beginings and was not afraid of 
unpromising material; for, after all, God was behind them. 
And he was slow to legislate, for experience was another 
manifestation of the divine will. He had, of course, great 
practical ability as well; but this was the mode of its ac- 
tion, and this the secret of its lasting results. There is a 
phrase of Coleridge’s that might have been written with St. 
Vincent in mind: ‘ In energetic minds, truth soon changes 
by domestication into power.’ 


Few people could attempt detailed criticism of this 
book, and anybody disposed to quarrel with M. Coste’s 
judgment at any point would be faced by two facts to give 
him pause. The first is the Bibliography, which occupies 
twenty closely printed pages. The second is a modest en- 
try in it which reads: ‘Coste (Pierre): Saint Vincent de 
Paul, Correspondance, Entretiens, Documents . . . 14 vol, 
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in-8°.’ M. Coste is probably right—and in any case, ne 
has himself provided the means to control the Life, if we 
will. So the ordinary reader, at any rate, will have to 
change his mind about the date of St. Vincent's birth, 
amongst other things, and surrender one or two pictur. 
esque incidents in the interests of truth. And if he would 
have examples of judiciousness, he could not do better 
than read, say, the account of St. Vincent’s friendship with 
Saint-Cyran, or of the relations between the saint and the 
Compagnie du Saint-Sacrement. For further assurance, 
there is M. Coste’s preface. ‘ Pour rester dans la voie du 
vrai,’ he writes, ‘ nous n’aurons pas de guide plus sir que 
saint Vincent de Paul lui-méme.’ This was written of the 
biography, but it might be read in two ways. 


A. E. H. Swinsteap. 


PICTANTIAE 


The sweet-scented blossom of an English Spring.—Advert. of 
News of the World in S. African Annual. 


Thomism. Theological doctrine of Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274) 
who maintained predestination and efficacious grace, and denied 
the immaculate conception.—Concise Oxford Dictionary. 


In spite of its renowned antiquity, Merton has not remained 
in the barbaric throes of medievalism. Last summer the Col- 
lege authorities sanctioned Sunday tennis on the College ground. 
—Sunday Times. 





TO PARIS WITH Dr. JOHNSONt 


[1 may be truly said that many years before Dr. John- 
son’s death, he had obtained the universal respect of his 
fellow-countrymen. And this esteem continued for at least 
a generation after he had passed away, for had not the 
genius of his great biographer ‘ Johnsonized the land ’? 
However, later on there came a time, and one that lasted 
long, when his fame suffered an eclipse, and that almost 
total. Romanticism and a new Liberalism were now sover- 
eign; Byron and Scott, Wordsworth and Shelley, these were 
men’s gods; there was no place for the sturdy common- 
sense of Johnson. But to-day this movement has more or 
less run its course, and by an inevitable reaction Dr. John- 
son has come into his own again. There is a general revival 
of interest in him, his circle, and his period, and that not 
only in England, but very markedly in America also. 
Societies are founded to study his works and his opinions. 
New editions of Johnson and Boswell, with careful and 
meticulous commentaries and annotations, issue from the 
press. Every detail is scanned, every morsel of interest is 
brought to light. Collections of letters and sayings are pub- 
lished. Essays are written, meetings are held, speeches are 
delivered, literary repositories are ransacked, manuscripts 
are unearthed and collated, and transatlantic millionaires 
bear down upon our auction-rooms and at incredible cost 
secure rich Johnsonian prizes. 

It is not long since a great chest of Boswell’s papers, for 
generations supposed to have been destroyed, was found in 
the strong-room of an Irish castle, and its contents secured 
at great price by a wealthy citizen of the United States, to 
be subsequently edited and printed for him in a superb 





tThe French Journals of Mrs. Thrale and Dr. Johnson. 
Edited from the original MSS. by Moses Tyson, M.A., 
Ph.D., and Henry Guppy, M.A., Litt.D..(Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 1932; 15/- net.) 
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form regardless of all expense. And hardly a year has 
passed since the John Ryland Library in Manchester 
acquired another Johnsonian collection of enormous ex. 
tent, hidden away and almost forgotten in an old Welsh 
manor-house. * This last hoard,’ as our chief literary re. 
view expresses it, * breaks all records.’ It consists of a vast 
treasure of manuscripts, journals, dialogues, note-books, 
memoranda, and biographical matter, once the property 
and mainly the handiwork of Mrs. Thrale, Johnson's 
friend of friends, the gracious lady ‘whose kindness soothed 
twenty years of a life radically wretched.’ The Trustees of 
the Ryland Library have already printed parts of their ex. 
tensive purchase, notably a volume of unpublished letters 
to and from Johnson. And now they give us as a further 
instalment something the very existence of which was quite 
unsuspected—a full and graphic Journal kept by Mrs. 
Thrale during her well-known visit to Paris with Dr. John- 
son, containing much new information and highly charac. 
teristic of its clever and lively author. 

Readers of Boswell will remember how Dr. Johnson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale and their daughter, and the celebrated 
Joseph Baretti, then Italian tutor to Queeney Thrale and 
invaluable as guide and courier, set off for France on Sep- 
tember 15th, 1775, remaining there until the eleventh of 
the following November. Johnson kept a Diary of this 
tour in three little note-books, the first and third of which 
were lost, but the second survived and was included by 
Boswell in the Life. This diary (the manuscript is pre- 
served in the British Museum) was just a skeleton, a few 
notes and jottings, made doubtless with a view to expan- 
sion later on, the germ of a book destined never to be writ- 
ten. Disappointing as it is, however, the fragment has been 
elaborately commented upon, every person or book men- 
tioned in it identified, every fact verified or expanded. 

Mrs. Thrale’s Journal was much more ample and much 
more finished. It might well have been published as it 
stood, and it covers the entire period of the Tour. Those 
who have read the large volumes of her Travels, issued in 
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1789, will recognise here the same liveliness of style, the 
same wit and humour, the same tolerance and largeness of 
view, the same unquenchable enthusiasm, the same irre- 
pressible interest in everything human. In Paris she 
covered much the same ground as did Horace Walpole’s 
friend Cole the antiquary, whose interesting journals have 
been recently published, but whereas Cole was mainly in- 
terested in Things, Mrs. Thrale cared almost entirely for 
Persons. What she has written enormously elucidates and 
amplifies Johnson’s briefer narrative, but it must be con- 
ceded that she was certainly no Boswell. Her record of the 
Doctor’s conversations is sadly slight, and she herself and 
not Dr. Johnson is, not unnaturally, ever the centre of the 
stage. 


To us the great interest of the book lies in its frequent 
glimpses of the English Religious Houses abroad. This is 
something hardly touched upon by other travellers. In- 
deed, one could not expect it to be. It would not occur to 
» the average Protestant to visit such establishments even 
could he gain admission, and as to contemporary English 
Catholics they were (as a consequence of living under the 
penal laws) far too timid and retiring to say much about 
these cloistered homes of their exiled relatives. But both 
Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale were genuinely interested in 
everything and everybody ecclesiastical and monastic, and 
they had many Catholic friends who furnished them with 
introductions giving them the necessary entrée. Moreover, 
Mrs. Thrale’s chief friend in Paris was an influential Eng- 
lish Catholic, Mrs. Strickland, of Sizergh Castle in West- 
moreland (‘a very high lady, Sir,’ said Johnson), who had 
herself been brought up in one of the English convents 
abroad, was related to many of their inmates, Howards, 
Staffords, Talbots, Towneleys and the rest, knew every- 
body, could go anywhere, and was able to explain every- 
thing. The result is that Mrs. Thrale’s Journal gives a 
truthful picture, partly edifying, partly the contrary, of 
institutions that have either long passed away or have been 
transplanted and survive only in a very altered form. 
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On landing at Calais, the party put up at Dessein’s 
Hotel, and there soon came to them there (as to all other 
travellers of the period) a begging Capuchin making the 
‘quest’ for his convent. They not only gave him a louis 
d’or (in return for which he made Queeney Thrale a pre. 
sent of a tooth-pick case), but also asked him to dinner. 
Afterwards he took them to his friary, and gave them a 
sight of the cells, chapel, and refectory. But the library was 
locked, and ‘I was not sorry,’ says Mrs. Thrale, * for Mr. 
Johnson would never have come out of it.’ This Capuchin 
had been a soldier, and had travelled through Europe and 
Asia, he could read Addison’s Spectator and Rapin’s Eng. 
lish History, and he played the fiddle. Johnson was quite 
taken with him, and thought him ‘as complete a character 
as could be met in romance.’ 


Next morning they went to the great Church of Notre 
Dame. There Mrs. Thrale busied herself counting the 
side-altars, and viewing the magnificence of the building. 
But Dr. Johnson (though she does not say so: we know it 
from another source) was otherwise occupied. He was on 
his knees in prayer, asking for calm of mind, repentance 
of time mis-spent, and strength to keep his resolutions. 
From the church, they proceeded to a convent of Domini- 
can Nuns. There was an English Prioress there, a relative 
of the Greys of Howick. She chatted with them at the 
grille, and had been ‘ immured ’ twenty-six years. She pos 
sessed the ‘elegant figure and the manners and look of a 
woman of high fashion.’ She wore a brilliant ring, and 
carried a fine inlaid snuff-box. 


At St. Omer, besides visiting the Cathedral and other 
churches, they went over the English College. Had they 
but come two years earlier, Johnson might have spoken 
with the then President, the venerable Alban Butler. But 
that great glory of English Catholicism had died in 1773. 
They were astonished at the size and completeness of the 
building, the Theatre was ‘ much finer than that at Bright 
helmstone.’ 
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While at Arras, they viewed many more churches, and 
went over a newly built Benedictine Abbey. The Refectory 
or Hall (probably this is Dr. Johnson’s observation) was 
little less spacious than that of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
the Library in size and arrangement resembled that of All 
Souls. While Dr. Johnson was looking at the books, Mrs. 
Thrale’s insatiable curiosity seems to have got her into 
trouble. She was half up the stairs, when an old monk 
‘reproved me somewhat roughly, and told me their dor- 
mitory was no place for Ladies.’ Henceforth she included 
in her memories of Arras not only wayside crucifixes and 
devotees in long cloaks but also ‘ peevish Benedictines.’ 

Arrived at Rouen, the travellers made a considerable 
stay,and Mrs. Thrale saw the inside of two Religious Houses 
of strangely differing character. The first, that of the Poor 
Clares, was of marked austerity. The Nuns were English 
and all spoke with a strong North of England burr. Their 
habit was coarse, and they were barefooted. They were 
forty-three in number. The Superior was a Vavasour, and 
there were three other members of that family in the 
Order. They gave the visitors artificial flowers of their own 
making. They were ‘all dismal objects,’ emaciated and 
cold, with fingers knotted at the joints, and nails broken 
and disfigured. They seemed ‘ resolved on misery.’ 

By way of contrast, the other convent was a great French 
Benedictine Abbey of the highest rank, with an Abbess 
nominated by the King. There Mrs. Thrale and Mrs. 
Strickland were shown the refectory, cells, garden, and all 
the ‘ curiosities’ of the place. The nuns wore habits of 
light black stuff with cuffs of fine cambric, they changed 
their linen every day and were most delicately clean, and 
with their hands there was evidently nothing wrong. And 
the table-cloths were of good diaper and the forks and cups 
of silver. The Lady Abbess had an elegant apartment, and 
was ‘a mighty pleasing woman.’ She could talk of litera- 
ture, politics, fashion, everything. Her nuns had lap-dogs, 
cats, and parrots, and she herself possessed a great English 
mastiff. She gave her guests cakes of the nuns’ own mak- 
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ing, and Mrs. Thrale presented her in return with a copy 
of Johnson’s Rasselas. ‘ But may I read it? says she. Vestals 
might read it, Madame, replied I.’ Later on, at a Hous , 
of Benedictine Fathers, Dr. Johnson rejoined them. In the 
Library there, where he tore the heart out of several books, 
he met an Abbé, with whom he talked in fluent Latin, 
wholly at his ease. He first loudly condemned the recent 
suppression of the Jesuits, and then pronounced an ardent 
eulogium upon Milton, ‘truly sublime.’ The priest was 
so lost in wonder and delight, that he rose from his seat 
and embraced the speaker. 

When at last the party reached Paris, they devoted them- 
selves to sight-seeing, went to Court and mixed a little in 
French society, saw the King and Queen hunting or dining 
in public, and the like. But they still concentrated mostly 
on churches and convents, and frequently entertained 
priests, English and French, to dinner. Prior Cowley, 
Fathers Wilson and Wilkes, and other Benedictines were 
constantly with them. One day Mrs. Thrale drove to the 
English Convent of the Blue Nuns, where ‘ several women 
of quality were immured.’ At another time, together with 
Dr. Johnson she visited the Austin Nuns, also English. 
The Abbess was a Fermor, niece of Pope’s Belinda. She 
had a great deal to say about the poet and his troublesome 
caprices, his habit of dozing all day and writing verses all 
night while keeping the servants up to make coffee for 
him. Mrs. Thrale stayed on by herself to dine with the 
nuns on beef and carrots, mutton and spinach. She quite 
lost her heart to these sisters, so caressive was their man- 
ner, so much did they inspire ‘at once compassion and 
respect.’ But this ‘ mighty delightful’ day had its end at 
last, and Dr. Johnson came in a coach and fetched her 
away. 

On another occasion the English Benedictine Monks of 
St. Edmund’s entertained to dinner the entire party. John- 
son was for ever in and out of their Library, and went by 
himself to visit the Doctors of the Sorbonne, the Fathers 
of the Oratory, and the Chartreuse. He was particularly 
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enchanted with this last, which held twenty-four monks, 
each with his three rooms and garden. They gave him 

pes and showed him their books. The Doctor also one 
Sunday attended a sermon at St. Sulpice, and heard the 
children catechised. He went on to the Canons Regular 
of St. Germain, and saw their library, a noble collection 
arranged in presses projecting from the wall ‘like those 
at Oxford.’ He dined once again at St. Edmund’s; it was 
a maigre day, and the fare fried fish, herrings and eels, 
with sauce and lentils. From these Fathers ‘I parted very 
tenderly.’ Our travellers would indeed seem to have de- 
voted quite a third of their time in Paris to convents and 
religious friends, the picture-galleries and the opera being 
almost entirely thrust into the background. They did their 
best to live up to the spirit of Johnson’s oft-quoted dictum 
‘I never read of a monastery, but I could fall on my knees 
to kiss the pavement.’ 

On the return journey, they put in a day at St. Denis, 
and not only surveyed the Cathedral, but late in the even- 
ing visited the Carmes and heard the Nuns sing in choir. 
One of the voices must have been that of Madame Louise 
de France, the saintly daughter of Louis XV, who had 
taken the veil there five years before. 

At Cambrai, yet another Convent of English Nuns was 
viewed by this tireless party. One of the Sisters, a Sheldon 
of Warwickshire, introduced them to the Benedictine 
Confessor, Father Welch, whom they bore off with them 
to supper at their inn. He was dark and handsome, with 
a fresh colour, and six foot high. ‘ But,’ says Mrs. Thrale 
(and it is really very obliging of her, if a little invidious) 
‘Ihave never seen an ill-looking man in a Religious Habit 
—I mean Monks and Friars, for the Abbés one meets are 
poor figures enough for the most part.’ 


At Douai, Dr. Johnson hastened to call on the English 
Benedictine Fathers as soon as he arrived, and next morn- 
ing they all went to St. Peter’s Church, to gaze on the 
Parlement of Flanders attending Mass in state, with a 
guard of soldiers, and an orchestra of fiddles and bassoons. 
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More English Nunneries, Benedictines and Poor Clare; 
were seen at Dunkirk. Then they finished up at Calais 
once more visiting the Dominican Sisters, and again 
greeted at the Inn by a Capuchin on the quest. And thu 
pleasantly ends this entertaining Journal. 


More than a hundred years have passed since Mr. 
Thrale died, an octogenarian, at Bath; vivacious and 
witty, tireless and indomitable to the last, writing till she 
could hold the pen no longer, pouring forth her recollec. 
tions of the past. To-day, like a gift from her tomb comes 
this fresh and vivid light on Johnson’s Paris sojourn, and 
thus she leaves us more than ever in her debt. For, asa 
noted man of letters has said, ‘ This woman greatly be. 
loved, whose society Johnson preferred to that of the 
greatest and wisest, and whom he celebrated in prose and 
verse, has done more than anyone who ever lived (with one 
solitary exception) to preserve, consecrate, and crystallise 
his fame.’ 

RoserT Bracey, O.P. 


A NOTE ON PHENOMENOLOGY 


PHENOMENOLOGY is that movement in German philosophi- 
cal thought which marks the return from subjectivity to objecti- 
vity. Husserl, its founder, posited the existence of an a prion 
order of truth before any subjective thought ; Max Scheler trans- 
ferred it into the domain of ethics and practice, an a priori hier- 
archy of objective values before all subjective life; Martin 
Heidegger established a new ontology as ‘ first philosophy,’ an 
objective existence before all subjective consciousness. La 
Phénoménologie (Journées d’Etudes de la Societé Thomiste, |) 
contains papers by Dom Feuling and Fr. Kremer ; the former 
describes phenomenology in itself, the latter compares it with 
Thomism. The discussion which followed and in which various 
distinguished visitors took part is also reported. The Society 's 
to be congratulated on a meeting which should dispel the notion 
that Thomism is an exclusive system living in isolation and in- 
sensitive to other aspects of truth which have been discovered 
since the thirteenth century. These papers are important : they 
will receive due attention in a later issue of BLACKFRIARS. 


B.M. 
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THE LANGUAGE QUESTION IN MALTA (li) 


THE second part of this brief exposition of the language 
question in Malta opens with the grant of self-government 
to the Maltese Islands in 1921. The Charter then granted 
by His Majesty's Government practically incorporated the 
actual use of the languages. It was not what the National 
Assembly had asked for, but it gave in this matter full 
justice to the historical traditions of the Island. His 
Majesty's Government’s declaration on the subject pro- 
ceeded on the assurance that the settlement arrived at had 
been inspired by a wish to avoid further struggles on that 
question. Indeed, in paragraph 7 of Mr. Amery’s despatch 
of April gth, 1921, it is stated that 


| ‘in endeavouring to arrive at a final settlement of the language 


question, the only object kept in view was to avoid future dis- 
cussion and controversy by a solution which should take equally 
into account the historic and cultural traditions of the Island, 
its position as a member of the British Commonwealth and the 
every day needs of its people. There was certainly no intention 
of displacing or restricting the use of the Italian language.’ 


Further, Lord Milner in his despatch of May 28th, 1920, 
paragraph 13, wrote that: 


‘Those (religion and language) are matters which it is obvi- 
ously desirable to keep outside the field of party strife, and 
which should not be liable to alteration at the discretion of a 
purely temporary majority.’ 

This attitude shows that His Majesty’s Government in- 
tended to give a final solution to the problem in the sense 
that any departure from the state of things sanctioned by 
the Constitution on this question should be made only if 
and when public opinion had definitely expressed itself in 
a stronger sense than a temporary parliamentary majority 
could provide. 


The Milner despatch continues: 


‘At the same time, the possibility of amendment by’ Letters 
Patent is not excluded, in case experience should show a clear 


rene 4 sustained by public opinion, for change in some par- 
icular,’ 
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And in paragraph 16, which deals with the position of th 
language in the Courts of Law, it is stated that 

‘ suggestions for reform in this respect (vis., extended use of 
English in Courts) must be left to the local initiative of th 
Bar of Malta and of public opinion, which may lead to som 
future amendment of provisions of the Letters Patent on this 
subject.’ 

Again, in paragraph 17: 


‘In the sphere of education, no change is made in the exis. 
ing practice whereby English and Italian are on the footing of 
equality as languages of culture, while such facilities are a. 
forded for the use of Maltese in the lower classes of the elemen. 
tary schools as may be necessary for purpose of instruction.’ 


Once more, the British Government, as after 1800, was 
entering into a most solemn pact with the Maltese nation, 
and in order to impress on all parties concerned the seri 
ousness of this pact Lord Milner wrote (paragraph 14): 

* The question of language required and has received the most 
careful consideration so as to do justice both to the position of 


Malta as a member of the British Commonwealth and to the 
traditions of its history and culture.’ 


Under these circumstances, the Nationalists fought and 
won the first election. Their programme on the Language 
Question, contrary to the pretensions of the so-called Im 
perialistic Party led by Sir Gerald Strickland, was for pan: 
passu, as the old system was called. The Nationalist Part 
then consisted of two groups, the moderate section and the 
extremist section. The latter wanted a pari-passu Bill 
affect the elementary schools from the very first standard 
upwards. The moderates contended that the first two 
classes were intended for preliminary teaching of Englis) 
and that English and Italian were to be taken up togethet 
in the third standard through the medium of Maltese. In 
this the scheme of the Moderates had also the approval d 
the Labour Party. A Bill, framed as the Extremists willed 
it, passed the Assembly by a majority of one, but, when it 
reached the Senate, it was amended so as to start the par: 
passu from the third standard. So amended, the Bil 
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THE LANGUAGE QUESTION IN MALTA 


the Senate at the sitting of July 4th, 1923, by a 
majority of fourteen (exclusive of the President, a Nation- 
alist). On its being referred to the Assembly, the Senate’s 
amendments were concurred in, and at the sitting of 
July 5th, 1923, it passed that House as well, with a majo- 
rity of eighteen (exclusive of the Speaker, a Nationalist). 
His Excellency the Governor is entitled under the Malta 
Constitution either to assent himself to Bills passed by 
Parliament or to reserve them for the Royal Assent. The 
Pari-passu Bill was reserved. The legal officers of the 
Crown were at liberty to see if it violated or not the Con- 
stitution. They decided that it did not, and the Bill was 
assented to by His Majesty and entered on the Statute 
Book as a Law of the Island. 

The second elections took place in 1924, again confirm- 
ing the Nationalist Party in power. Hence no change was 
effected, nor did any change take place after the elections 
of 1927 (the third under self-government), although the 
Nationalists were not returned to power, being succeeded 
by a Compact Government combining the Imperialists 
and the Socialists. They remained in office for almost 
three years, but did not even attempt to revoke or change 
the Pari-passu Bill of 1923. They only tried by legislation 
to introduce Maltese into the Criminal Courts, and as a 
medium in the drafting of contracts and deeds. But they 
failed to command a majority even at a joint sitting of both 
Houses. The Imperial authorities in Malta and in Eng- 
land then tried to help. The Charter of 1921 was 
amended invalidly in the hope of securing a majority 
for them, but both the Malta Courts and the Privy Coun- 
cil decided against the Compact Parties, and when the life 
of the Compact administration came to an end in 1930, 
the country found itself confronted with a series of laws 
which were null, void and without binding force. 

The fourth elections, which were due in 1930, did not 
take place. The Constitution was suspended and the 
elections, which had already begun, were postponed sine 
die. The religious controversy, which had existed between 
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Ministers and the Church for the previous three years, de. 
veloped in such a way as to make it expedient in the eyes 
of the Imperial Government to suspend the Constitution 
and postpone the elections. It was thought that that was 
the only way to save the Imperialists and the Socialists 
from defeat. This is not the place, however, to discuss 
such a question. For our purpose it is enough to state that 
the language question had nothing to do with the crisis 
which, in the opinion of the Imperial Government, neces- 
sitated the suspension of the Constitution and the stay of 
the elections. In the Report of the Royal Commission, 
1931, it is stated (p. 116) that the Commissioners were not 
astonished at the fact that the contention of the Imperi- 
alists and Socialists that the Italian language had been the 
cause of the trouble had not been and could not be estab. 
lished. 


With the suspension of the Constitution, a Provisional 
Government was formed, with all powers centred in the 
Governor. With the excuse of not giving way to the Vati- 
can (namely because of the religious crisis) the Imperialis- 
tic Ministers were reta 1ed in office, if not in power, and 
continued to draw the‘r salaries and exercise patronage. 
One of their acts during their tenure of office had con- 
sisted in changing the venerable Italian names of streets 
int’ English, as if history could be countermanded 
by a stroke of the pen. This continued under the 
Provisional Government, and the people of Malta were 
subjected to the humiliation of Crown Colony Gov- 
ernment of the severest type in the years 1930 and 1931, 
for the simple reason that they had refused to side with 
Ministers and the Imperial authorities against the Church 
of their forefathers. Then, when public opinion was be- 
coming impatient of this state of things, a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed to investigate the cause of the existing 
crisis and the possibility of restoring self-government to 
the Maltese Islands. The incongruity of this last function 
of the Royal Commission must be apparent: the people 
of Malta, who were on the point of passing judgment on 
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their own Ministers after three years of administration, 
were divested of their right of self-government and were 
subjected to an investigation as to whether they should or 
should not be entrusted with self-government. 

The leader of the Imperialists, both when in the Oppo- 
sition and when in office as Prime Minister after 1927, 
enjoyed the privilege of sitting in the Parliament of Malta 
and in that of Great Britain. When he was in the Opposi- 
tion, he sat in the House of Commons as a Conservative 
member for Lancaster. Created Baron Strickland of 
Sizergh soon after his election to the Premiership, he sat 
in the House of Lords. When His Majesty’s Government 
in England decided to send a Royal Commission to Malta 
during the provisional Crown Colony Government, though 
still acting as Prime Minister, Lord Strickland, from his 
seat in the House of Lords, succeeded in getting the lan- 
guage question inserted in the terms of reference of the 
Commission. Every person in Malta realised that this 
could oily mean that the Italian language was going to 
serve as in excuse for the mess that the Strickland ad- 
min‘stration had left behind it. This suspicion became 
stronger when whole sittings of the Royal Commission 
were absorbed by discussions on the language question. 
At one moment, it seemed that the investigation was simply 
and solely about the language question and nothing else. 
On the other hand, the Imperialistic Press in Malta made 
no secret a »out its aims. It boasted publicly that even 
though their administration should be broken up by the 
findings of the enquiry, their attitude against Italian 
would be vindicated in principle. 

That boast eventually proved too true: the Compact 
Administration was broken by the findings of the Royal 
Commission; the keeping of the Ministers in office, if not 
in power, against the will of the people was severely criti- 
cised and put an end to; the legislation of the three years 
Compact Administration was declared null and void; the 
suspension of the Constitution and the staying of the elec- 
tions were deplored and the restoration of self-government 
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recommended. That, however, was not all. Though the 
Royal Commissioners, in the passage already quoted, de. 
clared that the Italian language was in no way connected 
with the crisis which they were out to investigate, they 
deemed it their duty nevertheless to make suggestions in 
connection with the position of Italian in the schools and 
in the Courts. In the elementary schools, they pretended 
that Italian should be done away with altogether; and in 
the tribunals that Italian should be substituted by Maltese. 
The Imperialists and the Socialists were right: il fumo 
fu dato ai Nazionalisti; essi ebbero larrosto. 


The resentment created amongst the majority and the 
cultured section of the Maltese ran high, but they had 
hopes that the dark cloud would have been avoided, inas- 
much as the Royal Commissioners, in putting forward 
their suggestions, were most careful to clothe them witha 
constitutional and democratic form. But even the very 
headings of the various paragraphs of the Report in this 


connection are symptomatic of this. The first one is 
headed: ‘Imperi | Authorities can make the Change, and 
the other, immed.ately following, ‘ But clearer expression 
of local opinion may be advisable.’ Even more than the 
titles themselves, the statements therein contained bear us 
out: 


The difficulty that arises in our minds is whether the present 
time is a suitable time for any change. We are not anxious that 
advantage should be taken of the present interregnum unrea- 
sonably to impose upon Malta a change which would be viewed 
by some people with dissatisfaction.’ (Page 128 of the Report.) 

Expressions of local opinion should not be overlooked 
and, " before the Imperial Government exercise their reserved 
powers on the subject, it may be advisable that opinion upon 
it should be more clearly expressed in Malta.’ (Page 129 of the 
Report.) ‘. . . . If and when the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies is satisfied that sufficient expression of opinion is given 
in support of an alteration in the elementary schools, and that 
there is a desire on the part of the people in the Island for an 
alteration, we consider that, under the powers of Section 68, 
the terms of Section 57 should be so altered as to allow of a 
change in the method of teaching in the elementary schools and 
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the requirements for proceedings for the secondary schools.’ 
(Chapter XIV, II (3), of same Report.) 


The report of the Royal Commission was published on 
the 11th of February, 1932. In the following March, H.M. 
Government decided to adopt the suggestions contained 
in the report, those on the language question included. 
Such a declaration, coming from honest people, was inter- 
preted to mean that once the constitution was restored 
and the elections set in force again, the modifications re- 
garding the language would be adopted if a natural ex- 
pression of opinion in the polls approved of them. On the 
contrary, in open violation of the ministerial pledges of 
igg0 and 1921, and of the very recommendations of the 
Royal Commissioners, H.M. Government, in that very 
month, promulgated, by means of Letters Patent, the sug- 
gestions of the Royal Commission, banishing Italian from 
the elementary schools and imposing Maltese in lieu of 
Italian in the tribunals. Let it be recalled that those Let- 
ters Patent went even further than the Imperialists them- 
selves. These wanted, in the elementary schools, the option 
between English and Italian; they wanted to put, along 
with Italian and English, Maltese in the Courts. Sic volo 
sic jubeo! 

The Maltese, however, have such a high idea of British 
justice that even in the face of such despotism they dared 
to hope. They thought that the result of the elections 
would either confirm or reject the Imperial policy, and that 
England, in deference to English principles not only of 
Constitutional law, but of honour and common fair-play 
and justice, would have found the way to consider the 
Letters Patent as non-existent if on the clear issue of the 
elections the people were against them. The Nationalist 
leaders protested against the Commissioners’ Report the 
very next day after its publication; they protested against 
the Letters Patent, on the very day of their announcement; 
they protested in the press and to the authorities, and de- 
cared that they would fight the elections on the issue of 
the Letters Patent. } 
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The Nationalist Party went before the electorate on the 
straight issue of the repeal of the Letters Patent of i932. 
At the very first meeting by which it opened its elector] 
campaign at Porte des Bombes on February 28th, 1932— 
attended by thirty thousand people—and held immedi. 
ately after the publication of the Report of the Royal Com. 
mission, the Party passed the following resolution: 


‘The people of Malta and Gozo, while taking note of the 
facts placed on record above, protest with all their might against 
any diminution of the use of the Italian language, which should 
be maintained in all sections of public education and administra. 
tion and throughout the Courts for good and incontrovertible 
reasons, historical, ethnical, cultural and practical.’ 


In all the mass meetings which immediately followed and 
which were continued, week after week, in the principal 
towns and villages of Malta, the Nationalist Party invari- 
ably submitted, and succeeded in having carried by huge 
majorities, a motion to the effect that the meeting: 


‘ Re-affirms the resolution unanimously carried by the people 
of Malta and Gozo at the memorable mass meeting of the 28th 
of February, 1932; registers its approval of the prompt protest 
made on the third March immediately after a report of the said 
statement had been received, by the Nationalist Leaders, Sir 
Ugo Mifsud and Enrico Mizzi, in the name of the people to 
H.E, the Governor, declaring that the Maltese people will con- 
tinue to fight with all their might and main for the vindication 
of their constitutional rights and the safeguarding of the Italian 
language; their need for that language being based on well 
known and incontrovertible reasons, ethnical, historical, cul- 
tural and practical.’ 


Every electoral programme of the Nationalist Party, 
particularly since its fusion before the elections of 1927, 
starts with the solemn statement of the four fundamental 
points of the party. One of these points is exactly that 
which refers to the language question, and is so expressed: 

* Second—Defence of Maltese Nationality (which is eminently 
Latin) and of the Italian language, and full and faithful appli- 


cation of the pari-passu system—i.e., simultaneous teaching of 
both the English and Italian languages.’ 
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THE LANGUAGE QUESTION IN MALTA 


That point was not only repeated in hundreds of thou- 
sands of electoral programmes printed in English, Maltese 
and Italian for the election of 1932, but the following de- 
claration was added to it in bold type: 

‘No other Imperial measure has been so bitterly resented by 
the overwhelming majority of the people than the mutilation 
of our constitutional rights and the imposition of the iniquitous 
Letters Patent of May 2nd, 1932, hostile to the Italian lan- 
guage. Those Letters Patent have been promulgated by the 
Imperial Government in spite of the numerous popular protests 
which you, electors, have participated in at the great public 
meetings held by the Nationalist Party, and in spite of the re- 
presentative bodies of the Islands. On this account, should we 
be elected and called upon to form the Government, we shall 
consider ourselves entitled to ask for and obtain the immediate 
revocation of these Letters Patent and to press for the integral 
restoration of the 1921 Constitution as it was originally granted 
to us, saving of course the exclusive right of the Maltese people 
to improve it as they may desire and think fit.’ 


On this clear issue the elections were fought. Their 
result was one of the greatest victories ever recorded. The 
Na.ionalists secured twenty-one out of 32 seats in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and in the Senate out of seventeen (when 
the two members of the Clergy are excepted) they secured 
nitie against six. The Socialists only succeeded in secur- 
ing one in the Assembly and two in the Senate as the 
representatives of the Trade Union Council. But the Im- 
perial Authorities refused to attach to the result of the 
elections the importance which it deserved. They had 
rushed their undemocratic legislation by Letters Patent on 
the eve of the elections, and as soon as the elections were 
concluded, they procured the asking of a question in the 
House of Commons (through Lord Strickland’s son-in-law, 
Lieut..Comm. Bower), in order to be able to state that the 
Colonial Office would permit no change on the language 
question. The Minister went so far as to state that the 
decisions reached were the result of technical opinion and 
that politics did not come into them at all. Between 1921, 
when the solution already recorded had been incorporated 
in the Charter of 1921, and 1931, when these Ministerial 
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statements were made, only ten years had elapsed. No 
change of opinion took place to authorise Ministers to 
pursue the course they had taken. All expressions of pub- 
lic opinion on the question, from 1921 to 1931, particu. 
larly that of the last elections of 1932, had been against 
the measures of the Imperial Government. Sic volo, sic 
jubeo! 

A delegation of the Nationalist Party proceeded to Lon- 
don to discuss matters with the Home Authorities. The 
delegation was composed of men who are neither to be 
bullied nor to be terrorised. They laid their point clearly 
and forcibly. The Colonial Office could not argue success. 
fully against any one single argument brought forward by 
the delegation. Four memoranda were presented, the most 
important one being that which concerns the language 
question. 

The delegation left London on the completion of their 
mission when the Secretary of State for the Colonies was 
away in Ottawa at the Imperial Conference. On their 
reaching Malta they were accorded a demonstration by im- 
mense crowds of supporters who gathered at the Custom 
House to welcome them back. They addressed the crowds 
from the official residence of the Prime Minister and stated 
that though they could not profess to be satisfied with the 
atmosphere which they found in the Colonial Office, 
nevertheless, such was the righteousness of their cause and 
the soundness of the arguments advanced that they had 
reasons to believe that in the end better counsel would 
prevail. Meanwhile, Parliament had as yet to be opened 
and the difficulty may be imagined—a Ministry entrusted 
with a specific mandate by almost three-quarters of the 
electorate, could not frame a policy to be inserted in the 
Opening Speech because the Colonial Office had decided 
beforehand on an adverse policy. The Government tried 
to do its duty and fulfil its pledges in such a manner as 
not to infringe the letter and spirit of the new Letters 
Patent debarring Italian from the elementary schools. 
The means excogitated was to allow ‘ voluntary ’ teaching 
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of Italian after school hours. This limitation of the time 
of teaching was rendered necessary because His Excellency 
the Governor, following instructions from the Colonial 
Office when the Letters Patent were promulgated, laid 
down by circular the hours during which tuition in the 
elementary schools was to be imparted. 

The question of voluntary teaching after school hours 
was a Way out of an impasse imposed on Maltese Ministers 
by the undue and unwarranted interference of the 
Colonial Office. When a pupil has left school, nobody has 
the right to see whether he is going to play cricket or foot- 
ball, or whether he is going to church or to fish or to study 
Japanese, Chinese or Hindustani. By no stretch of 
imagination could serious objectsion be ever taken to the 
device which Ministers very ably and diplomatically 
adopted. The Opposition papers let the cat out of the bag 
when, in protesting against such provisions and in de- 
nouncing the same as being contrary to the Letters Patent, 
they pretended that Italian should be left for those who 
had the means and time to learn it. But the question of 
time does not come in at all. The pupils who attend show 
by their attendance, that they have the time. It is the 
business of nobody but themselves to say whether they 
have time or not. The first question, namely that of means, 
gives the key to the justification and reasonableness of the 
Ministerial provision. The thing is evident. But if the 
child of parents who can afford to pay for him to learn 
Italian is to enjoy this advantage, why should the children 
of the poor suffer that disadvantage for the only and 
simple reason that they have not the money? 

This argument leads us to approve the stand of the 
Nationalists from the democratic and social point of view. 
All professions reached through the University necessitate 
a full knowledge of English and Italian; the Civil Service, 
which is one of the few good openings in Malta after the 
professions, cannot be thought of without more than a 
working knowledge of English and Italian; the commer- 
cial field, with all its bearings and connections with the 
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neighbour peninsula, besides the Empire, presupposes 
good speaking and writing in at least English and Italian; 
the banks in Malta require from their clerical staff English 
and Italian; thus the church, the legal and medical pro. 
fessions, the notarial class, the class of civil engineers, the 
civil service, banks, commerce, which are the best positions, 
cannot be entered if English is not coupled with Italian 
and Italian with English. The theory of those who say 
‘Tet the teaching of Italian be left for those who have the 
means for it’ practically means ‘leave the plums for the 
children of the rich, and the rest for the poor.’ This con- 
struction gains added support from the fact that all other 
schools in Malta have Italian in their curriculum. At the 
very institution, St. Edward’s College, established by Lady 
Strickland to provide a thoroughly English College in Malta, 
Italian is taught. It goes further, Maltese is not only not 
taught, but those pupils who dare speak it are frowned on. 
Why? Thereason isevident. ‘The children who have ‘means’ 
frequent these schools. They can pay. They have the means. 
Anathema on the children of the poor. For them there are 
only the elementary schools, and from these schools Italian 
is debarred. Incredible but true, Maltese Ministers were 
made to understand that their device might not be res 
grata with the Imperial Authorities. The protests of the 
Opposition were forwarded to the Colonial Office. 
Lord Strickland was now in England. The people 
did not hide their joy at what they pretended to have 
—good news about their protests. Ministers did not lose 
faith. October was fast approaching and schools had to be 
opened. The voluntary system for Italian was made public 
and is maintained as not being against the Letters Patent. 
A circular in the three languages—English, Italian and 
Maltese, was sent to all parents and guardians of pupils 
in the elementary schools. The circular stated that in view 
of the Letters Patent debarring Italian from the element. 
ary schools, the Government had decided to open voluntary 
classes of Italian after school hours, and pupils through 
their parents or guardians were to declare their intention 
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THE LANGUAGE QUESTION IN MALTA 


on the subject. To help those who were against Italian to 
give their full number, it was also stated that the ‘ noes’ 
only were obliged to register the objection, so that it 
might be numerically recorded. Such was the response, 
that all parents, whether for ‘no’ or for ‘yes, reported 
personally or sent word with their children. Some 
of those who said ‘ no,’ when not actuated by the principle 
of antagonism to the teaching of Italian, gave even the 
reasons for their being unable to let their children reap 
the benefit of the Government’s action. There were those 
who found the hour chosen incompatible with the need 
of their boy or girl at home; others said that after school 
their child had an employment for a few pence which 
afforded them some help; others brought forward other 
reasons. The following is the result in connection with 
the circular as published officially in the Government 
Gazette of October 14th, 1932: — 


‘With reference to Government Notice No. 349 of 
the 4th instant anent the voluntary course of Italian in all 
the Elementary Schools of Malta and Gozo, it is hereby 
notified that according to the reports received from the 
Secretary to this Ministry and from the Director of the 
Elementary Schools, it results that out of 19,387 pupils 
registered in the said schools, since the 1st instant 12.9 per 
cent. will be unable to join the voluntary course of Italian 
owing to the objections raised by their respective parents. 
the remaining 87.1 per cent. are, however, favourable to 
the said course and will therefore be able to join it accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Circular dated the 1st instant, 
annexed to the Government Notice abovementioned.’ 


C. Mirsup Bonnicl. 
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TECHNOCRACY AND POVERTY 


THE word is dead, but the thing is alive and growing 
According to an American observer, Technocracy has made 
an impression; it went straight down through the layers of 
society to the very bottom. It may be dead at the top, but 
at the bottom it will live on. The organisation named 
Technocracy has been discredited, almost entirely ona 
question of personalities and and errors in incidental statis 
tics." The popular press has turned to other stunts 
Nevertheless there is a growing tendency among intelli. 
gent people to enquire if the consequence of plenty is 
really starvation, to what extent the present ‘ economic 
crisis ’ is natural and how much of it arises from stupidity. 
As the rising tide of bankruptcies reaches the professional 
classes, so an increased interest in economics is aroused in 
a section of society which has long been remarkable in 
England for ‘this gift of moving in a region other than 
that of logic.’ The broadcast emotion of a Prime Minister 
specially elected to put things right, is ceasing to reassure 
or even to interest a nation, which for a year and a half was 
instructed to save what it had not got and is now being 
urged to spend the proceeds of this thrift. In sheer des. 
peration the nation is beginning to think for perhaps the 
first time since the Reform Bill. 

Man with his tool the machine, the product of his mind, 
has finally triumphed over the limitations imposed upon 
him—considered as a tenth horse-power machine. As in- 
ventor, manipulator and director, he remains. ‘The seven 
league boots and the hundred arms are now his, but he 
has to decide whether to use them for his welfare or for his 
economic suicide. At present the people who direct civilsa- 
tion appear to insist on suicide. Man with his machine 
can produce wealth for everybody and if an age of com- 
parative leisure is not being enjoyed by everyone, it is only 





’ The able exposition of the findings of the Technocrats, The 
ABC of Technocracy, by Frank Arkwright (Hamish Hamilton; 
1/6) will tell the ordinary man all he needs to know about the 
results of the researches of the American experts. It has no 
bewildering technical terms yet, if its form is simple, the nature 
of the conclusions drawn from it is stupendous. 
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‘TECHNOCRACY AND POVERTY 


because the machine produces goods and not money, money 
being the only commodity which is in short supply. Once 
let the flow of money be measured by the flow of goods 
and a certain price fixed for commodities—a price depen- 
dent not on any rare and precious metal but on the com- 
munity’s power to produce as compared with the com- 
munity’s wish to consume, then it will be possible for 
man’s anxiety for the satisfaction of the material side of 
his nature to be at an end. 

Technocracy has proved that there is no doubt about the 
potential power to produce real wealth in the form of 
goods and confirms in a striking fashion the contentions of 
such economic thinkers as Major Douglas and the group 
of writers and economists with whom readers of the New 
Age and the New English Weekly are familiar. As long 
ago as 1919 Major Douglas stated plainly this same thesis 
which to-day, when the Technocrats have published the 
results of years of investigation, has startled the United 
States with the news of the potential power of that country 
to produce an assured income to each family of £2,000 a 
year. The sudden and amusing silence of the cheap Press, 
after its first hurried burst of fevered inaccuracy, will 
scarcely prevent an England which is steadily approaching 
economic and social collapse from asking questions and 
even from drawing conclusions. The gullibility of English- 
men by their rulers has long furnished the main charm in 
the study of English History, but the Middle Class, the 
most influential and yet the most unpolitical secticn of 
the nation, has never until now had to face the possibility 
of wholesale bankruptcy and ruin. The coming decade in 
England, if scarcely entertaining, will certainly be interest- 
ing. 

The situation with which England, in common with 
Western civilisation as a whole, is faced is, according to 
the Social Credit analysis, as follows. The stream of the 
production of real wealth in the form of goods flows 
quicker and wider than ever before and side by side with 
this continually widening stream there flows, blocked by 
artificial dams and between narrowing banks, another 
stream, the stream of purchasing power with which to buy 
the product. Means of production have improved, but an 
antiquated system of finance still distributes a mere dole 
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of purchasing power in the form of wages, salaries and divi. 
dends. Asa result, a large and increasing part of the pro- 
duct can only be bought by an increasing lien on purchas. 
ing power distributed in — of future production. As 
a consequence a glut of g in every trade has been the 
result, with the further consequence of unemployment. 
The problem with which every industrialised nation (with 
the exception of Russia, which is still in her economic 
childhood) is faced is not one of shortage but of a glut; and 
countries are prepared to go to war with one another for 
the sake of forcing what is, in practice, a present of the 
unconsumed plenty, each on its neighbour. ‘This is known 
as a favourable balance of trade. The glut must be got 
rid of, for the glut means unemployment and unemploy- 
ment means, sooner or later, revolution. 


The true end of production is consumption, and, it is 
urged, some other means must be found of distributing 
urchasing power in order that this end may be attained. 
here is no necessity to abandon the principle of private 
property or of production for profit. The only thing neces- 
sary is to issue a national dividend to everybody. The 
issue of credit for consumption to provide that purchasing 
power which is the only thing lacking, will e: “re that 
age soap will be justified by its true end, c = ‘mption. 
he fact that economic and therefore political power is 
to-day concentrated in the hands of the money monopolists, 
alone prevents men from enjoying the wealth which they 
have produced. 


The scathing denunciation—not one of the daily papers 
in their summaries of the encyclical dared to print it— 
which the present Pope launched at the monopolists of 
credit, should be familiar to all Catholics: 


‘In the first place, then, it is patent that in our days not alone 
is wealth accumulated, but immense power and despotic econo- 
mic domination is concentrated in the hands of a few, and that 
those few are frequently not the owners, but only the trustees 
and directors of invested funds, who administer them at their 
good pleasure. This power becomes particularly irresistible 
when exercised by those who, because they hold and control 
money, are able also to govern credit and determine its allot- 
ment, for that reason supplying, so to speak, the life blood to 
the entire economic body, and grasping, as it were, in their 
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TECHNOCRACY AND POVERTY 


hands the very soul of production, so that no one dare breathe 
aginst their will.’ 


for Catholics to believe in the universal benevolence of 
Finance-Capitalism after the Encyclical of 1931 would ap- 
pear to be difficult. 

The case for Social Credit has been ably presented in 
England during the last year or so by several Catholic 
writers. The most notable, perhaps, was the article by 
Mgr. Coffey in the third number of the Clergy Review 
(March, 1931). The Irish Catholic Bulletin dealt last year 
with the subject in a serial article covering three issues 
(July, August and September). This article was subse- 
quently reprinted in the New English Weekly. The Catho- 
lic Gazette in the January and February issues of this year 
has the core of the matter. Mr. P. C. Loftus, in his book 
A Main Cause of Unemployment and in articles in the 
Saturday Review and the New English Weekly has analy- 
sed, on Social Credit lines, the futility of our present system 
of export trade. 

It is sometimes urged by critics that if men were allowed 
to enjoy the age of plenty and leisure which they have con- 
structed but do not yet enjoy, the human race would col- 
lapse into idleness. This, however, is precisely the 
result of the present system. ‘ Man is born to labour as the 
bird to fly,’ yet the present economic system forbids the 
increasing multitudes, whom labour saving machinery has 
displaced, from doing anything but starve on the dole in 
the unemployment queues. It is even prepared to bludgeon 
them with the batons of a militarised police force into 
acquiescence. By a perfectly logical extension of this ini- 
quity, having taken from the unemployed masses both 
property and work, it is now proposed to deny them the 
rights of marriage and a family. In Germany, apparently, 
they are now to be concentrated in huge prison camps, 
under the pretext of military training. 

In reality, man is an operative animal, and does not 
require to be driven to work by the threat of starvation. 
The activities of the leisured classes, whether for good or 
ill, are a sufficient proof of that fact. Little but the ‘ ser- 





*Encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, pp. 46 and 47. (C.T.S.) 
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vile’ work of the world—so to speak—can be done by 
machinery, and it is difficult to suppose that the demand 
for creative work in a world of plenty would be circum. 
scribed and choked as it is to-day. To suppose that men 
can be ruled by machines is a fallacy scarcely worth con. 
futation. Mind can only be ruled by mind. Nor is the 
contention that we should become a nation of profiteers 
any more intelligent. ‘he objection to the profiteer is not 
his wealth, but the means by which he acquired it and the 
fact that he is thereby enabled to patronise and control 
other men. A national dividend would be in no sense a 
dole, but rather property, in precisely the same way as divi- 
dends are now the property of their owners. The present 
crisis, it must be repeated, is not one of unemployment. 
It is based on lack of property, resulting in and aggravated 
by enforced idleness and semi-starvation. It can be cured, 
not by * providing work for the unemployed ’ but by pro- 
viding property. 

If the nation decides to continue the present system in 
which ‘ the earthly goods so abundantly produced in this 
age of industrialism are far from rightly distributed and 
equitably shared among the various classes of men,’ it must 
be prepared to pay the price for so doing. It must be pre- 
pared for a world perpetually devastated by wars for for- 
eign markets on which the surplus product—which the 
producing nation is too poor to buy—may be dumped, ac- 
companied by all the stench of economic imperialism, 
militarism and patriotic ballyhoo. It must endure the 
tedium of listening both to Socialists explaining how the 
confiscation and redistribution of an already inadequate 
purchasing power will save the situation and to Neo-Mal- 
thusians arguing in a world of plenty that the human race 
is in danger of starvation. It must wath the latter 
organising subscription dances at Dorchester House 
in order to raise funds to finance the advertisement out of 
their idiocy and its imposition on the ‘less desirable 
classes.’ It must be content to watch Finance adopt the 
policy of Ned Ludd and sabotage ship-yards which have 
never built a ship and burn foodstuffs which a nation 1s 
too poor to buy. 





* Encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, p. 29 (C.T.S.) 
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TWO WHO ARE DEAD 


The alternative is to recognise that a glut cannot be 
cured by economy and that in an age of plenty—whatever 
monetary system we may decide to adopt or adapt—‘society 
must,’ as Mr. Tawney has put it, ‘so organise its industry 
that the instrumental character of economic activity is em- 

hasised by its subordination to the social purpose for 
which it is carried on.’ 
T. CHARLES-EDWARDS. 


TWO WHO ARE DEAD 


ON March end Francesco Luigi Ferrari, editor of the in- 
ternational review, Res Publica, official leader of the 
Popular Party abroad and its representative at all the in- 
ternational gatherings of Christian Democratic parties, 
died in exile in Paris at the age of 42. He had been badly 
gassed in the war; in 1920 he had received internal in- 
juries from a Communist attack—remote causes, as far as 
It appears, of the abscess on the lungs that, an aftermath 
of neglected influenza, ended a life of useful achievement 
and still greater promise. Eighteen months earlier he had 
followed the funeral of Giuseppe Donati, his friend and 
colleague, the brilliant ex-editor of the militant Popolo of 
Rome, and who died of consumption accelerated by the 
privations of exile. 

The deaths of both, in Catholic serenity and exaltation, 
were in harmony with their lives. They had spent them- 
selves in the Catholic Social cause, in defence of the prin- 
ciples of Rerum Novarum in the political and economic 
sen and therefore it is well that they should be remem- 

It is doubly well because the vanquished are too soon for- 
gotten. ‘To-day at ten years’ distance few recognise with what 
precision Germany is treading in the footsteps of the Italy 
of 1922, or remember that the Popular Party fought and lost 
the same battle the Centre has fought and lost to-day. Vae 
uctis! While in Italy itself there is deliberate intent that 
the tides of oblivion should sweep over the exiles and all 
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they stood for. Their very names may not be mentioned. 
The author of the life of Necchi, that ‘ modern saint’ (re. 
viewed in the February BLAcKFRiars), did not dare to re. 
call that he was an ardent member of the Popular Party. 
That Party is officially dead; killed, like the other Italian 
constitutional parties, by the decree that made any propa- 
ganda on their behalf punishable by five years’ imprison- 
ment. But there is still a fear in Fascist circles (manifested 
inter alia by the attack on Catholic Action in 1931) that its 
ghost should walk. 


Let us in justice to the dead and living recall what the 
Popular Party was. That when it arose, in 1919, with at 
once one hundred seats and over a million voters, it made 
Catholic opinion for the first time a real force in Italian 
politics. “That its motto was ‘ Libertas,’ the ‘ methods of 
liberty ’ as opposed to the ‘ methods of violence ’; its domes- 
tic policy inspired by Rerum Novarum, its foreign policy 
one of international co-operation and reconstruction, (in 
1921 Don Sturzo formulated a plan for a Danubian Union 
which, according to Count Sforza, would have changed the 
whole international situation). Behind it was the magnif- 
cent Catholic Trade Union organisation, with 1,200,000 
members, associated with the International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions; the co-operative movement with 
its four thousand affiliated land-banks; all that Christian 
Democracy had built up by a generation of dedicated 
labour, but which a few years have sufficed to scatter. It 
was this mobilisation of enlightened Catholic opinion that 
saved Italy from bolshevism in the three critical years im- 
mediately following the war, when Fascism was still on the 
side of extreme socialism. 


Nevertheless, the Popular Party was the chief victim of 
that unreasoning panic of the ‘haves’ against the ‘have 
nots ’ that, in obedience to some obscure psychological law, 
swept the country a full year after the real peril had passed. 
(We had the same phenomenon a year after the General 
Strike). The Popular advocacy of Free Trade, of the sup- 
pression of the costly protection of the parasitic iron and 
steel industries, so as to favour the export of the fruit, 
flowers and agricultural products natural to Italy, turned 
the powerful metallurgical industrialists into enemies. 
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While the Popular programme of land reform, of the estab- 
lishment of peasant small owners (after payment of due 
compensation) on the vast uncultivated latifondia, sent 
many of the big land-owners likewise into the arms of the 
Fascists. The success of the March on Rome was the direct 
consequence. 

Donati and Ferrari were bothearly members of the Popu- 
lar Party. The former had been a Christian Democrat since 
the beginning of the movement. On his return from the 
war, in which he had been several times wounded, and re- 
ceived the Silver Medal, he became Secretary of the Muni- 
cipal Labour Office of Venice, then, having joined the 
Popular Party in 1920, almost immediately one of its 
leaders, and in 1922 editor of its powerful organ, I/ Popolo. 
Ferrari before the war had distinguished himself chiefly 
by his work on behalf of the National Federation of Catho- 
lic University Students’ Clubs. An eminent barrister, 
Counsel of the Court of Cassation, from 1919 onwards he 
concerned himself especially with the Catholic peasant or- 
ganisations, promoting and defending them. Both he and 
Donati augured ill from the abortive attempt at collabora- 
tion between Populars and Fascists, and in April, 1923, 
when at the famous Turin Congress (in which, incident- 
ally, that other ‘ modern saint,’ young Frassati, took en- 
thusiastic part) the whole Party reasserted its belief in the 
principles of liberty, they had the satisfaction of seeing 
that collaboration at an end. 


When in 1924 the murder of the moderate Socialist 
leader Matteotti, and the evident reluctance of the police 
to pursue investigations shocked the moral conscience of 
the whole country, it was Donati and the Popolo who led 
the journalistic enquiry that ultimately unravelled the 
mystery and led to the discovery of the missing corpse. 
And when it grew plain that those responsible were to be 
shielded (it will be remembered that Dumini, the con- 
fessed murderer, was eventually sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment, and that an amnesty ruled out all enquiry 
as to who were his employers), Donati laid before the 
High Court of the Senate a formal accusation against De 
Bono, the Chief of the Police, who was gravely implicated. 
De Bono was released on the sinister Scotch verdict of ‘Not 
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Proven ’ (he became subsequently Governor of Libya). The 
night before, Federzoni, the Home Secretary, had com. 
municated to Donati that he ‘ would not be responsible for 
his life.’ 

Donati fled to Paris, and the story of that brilliant 
journalist becomes a tale of valiant struggle against odds. 
He became editor first of the Giornale degl’Italiani, then 
of the Dovere, anti-Fascist journals which he felt obliged 
to relinquish on finding, as Dante found six hundred 
years earlier, that an exile is too easily surrounded by 
“compagnia malvagia e scempia.’ In 1927 he became a 
waiter in a friend’s restaurant, till a disturbing cough 
alarmed the clients. In 1929 he worked as a printer, but 
in 1930 found congenial employment at last as Italian 
Professor in St. Edward’s College of Malta. There he was 
greatly beloved by all; the Irish Rector has borne fervent 
testimony to his piety and singular charm. He had re. 
turned to Paris for the summer holidays when in August, 
1931, his disease grew worse and he died, forgiving all and 
desiring to be forgiven by all. His last words were ‘ Exsul- 
tet, et jam angelica turba coelorum! ’ 


Ferrari had remained in Italy a few months longer. 
Among his papers is a letter to his wife, written in 1923. 
At that time more or less normal parliamentary conditions 
still persisted in Italy, and the Fascist Government had 
threatened that if the Populars opposed their electoral bill 
they would organise a direct assault on Catholic churches 
throughout the country. Ferrari determined to expose 
this infamous threat in a signed article, and knowing that 
to do so would imperil his life, explained his reasons to 
his wife in what he thought must be a letter of farewell. 
The events of the following day were such as would have 
robbed such a sacrifice of its practical utility, but his wil- 
lingness to make it reveals his mettle. 


Three times his house and legal offices had been sacked 
when in November, 1926, the new Fascist law providing 
for the deportation of political suspects without trial 
drove him to flight. The University of Louvain held out 
hopes of a professorship in law if he could take his doctor- 
ate there; his thesis, a juridical study of the Fascist regime, 
published by Spes of Paris, was accepted amid the applause 
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of the professors, but political pressure caused the hoped- 
for post to be given to another. For Ferrari as for Donati 
the early years of exile were years of bitter poverty. Hap- 
pier in this than his friend, he had succeeded in getting his 
wife and two small children out of Italy; two more were 
born, one in 1925, the other this January, two months be- 
fore his death. ‘To support them and himself he worked 
as a tutor, as a journalist, with, in the latter field, an ever 
increasing success. In character he was Donati’s antithesis; 
in place of Donati’s fiery and meteoric brilliance, he had 
the cool, clear brain that seizes a problem in all its details. 
When in 1931 he became co-founder and editor of Res 
Publica, that review sprang immediately to the first rank. 
‘The best review in Belgium! ’ was the comment of the 
King of the Belgians, and proven journalists such as Wil- 
liam Martin, editor of the famous Journal de Genéve, Dr. 
Gooch of the Contemporary, and Wickham Steed were 
instant with congratulations and glad to contribute to it. 

Last November Ferrari transferred his residence to 
Paris, but as M. Henri Simondet, on behalf of the Inter- 
national Secretariat of Christian Democratic Parties, notes 
ina memorial article, when the Executive Committee met 
in Paris, for the first time Ferrari was absent. Influenza 
had already developed into the complication that would 
end his life. 

‘I commend my soul to God and to my Holy Patrons,’ 
he wrote in his will, ‘that they may make it worthy of 
eternal rest. As for my funeral, let it be that of the poor, 
no flowers nor speeches nor exaltation of any kind... . I 
have hatred for no one. What has inspired me and sustains 
me is love for the Creator and His creatures. And among 
these, the great and unhappy people of my Italy. May they 
be free: God wills it.’ 


BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 
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FROM THE LITURGY OF ST. JAMES. 
Leynordrw aca odp£ Bporeia. 


(To J.L., D.D.) 


Sileat jam omnis caro, 
Stet timore tremula : 


Nec mortalis quisquam secum 


Cogitet terrestria : 
Christus Deus venit nostris 
Pro peccatis Victima. 


Praeit Regum Rex futurus 
Sanctum sacrificium, 

Et credentibus ut cibum 
Se det salutiferum : 

Dignus est Salvator mundi 
Laude nostra carminum. 


Assequuntur procedentem 
Cherubim et Seraphim; 

Et summittit Angelorum 
Turba, pennas, acicm : 

Ut clamantes, Alleluia! 
Una velant faciem. 


Now throughout the world a 
silence, 
Let all flesh in fear proclaim; 
Now let trembling mortals 
banish 
From their thoughts each 
earthly aim: 
For He comes, our sins’ atone- 
ment, 
Christ, our God, the Victim 
Lamb. 


II. 


Forth the King of Kings pro- 
ceedeth, 
Holiest sacrifice to be; 
And as food for their salvation 
To His faithful giv’n is He: 
Worthy is the world’s Re- 
deemer 


Of our praise eternally. 


Il. 


In His path the Seraphs follow, 
Cherubim adore their King: 
And the hosts of Angels meet 
Him, 
Lowering every 
wing: 
One and all they veil their 
faces 
As their Alleluias ring. 


eye and 


CHRISTOPHER THOMAS. 





REVIEWS 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


Curistian Mysticism. A Critique. By Paul Elmer More. 
(S.P.C.K. ; 3/6.) 


In this essay, reprinted from his book The Catholic Faith, a 
distinguished American Platonist gives us his estimate of 
Christian Mysticism, and especially of the type of mixed mysti- 
cism (as he describes it) developed by mediaeval Christianity and 
continued to the present day, the type seen, for instance, in St. 
John of the Cross (p. 8). It is by no means a favourable esti- 
mate. He remarks truly enough towards the end of his essay 
(p. 84) : ‘ It will be abundantly clear by now that I am writing 
in no spirit of sympathy with mysticism,’ but he suggests that 
if his antipathy is judged unjustified, it will be by readers who 
know mysticism only through the genteel and sentimental pre- 
sentation of it by popular expounders such as Evelyn Underhill. 
Ruthless—he says in effect—his criticism may be, but it is a 
criticism called forth by full knowledge and unprejudiced con- 
sideration of the facts. 

The truth, on the contrary, is that it is impossible for Mr. 
More to know the facts. He is ignorant, apparently, of the 
philosophy and theology required for reading intelligently the 
mystics in question. This ignorance leads him to dismiss con- 
temptuously as mere verbiage distinctions which are valid in 
fact, and in the eyes of the mystics of vital importance ; or again 
gravely to misinterpret what they teach and then to set it in 
contradiction with the teaching of Christ. 

Here is an example of his method (p. 54): ‘ Oh, St. John is 
careful here to guard against the open heresy of teaching an 
essential union of the soul with God such as would place him 
with the pagan mystics. But what practical force, what signifi- 
cance of any sort, has this thin dividing word ‘ essence ’ before 
the all-devouring, all-absorbing flame of Omnipotence?’ This 
thin dividing word ‘ essence’! We ask for thought, and are 
given nothing but the obsession of a verbal and spatial imagina- 
tion, 

Through failure to understand what such mystics as St. John 
mean by loye of the creature, Mr. More is led to conclude that 
whereas Christ’s Great Commandment was: Thou shalt love 
God and Thou shalt love thy neighbour, ‘ the law of theistic 
mysticism is: In order to love God thou shalt not love thy 
neighbour ’ (p. 73). And when he finds St. Teresa saying ‘ the 
surest sign for discovering whether we observe these two duties 
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[love of God and love of neighbour] is the love of our neigh- 
bour, since we cannot know whether we love God,’ he can only 
remark that the mystic ‘could even on occasion forget the 
bleakness of his mystical abstractions for a view which would 
be acceptable to the veriest humanitarian’ and he exclaims: 
* Blessed are such inconsistencies ’ (p. 78). We wholeheartedly 
agree with him when on another occasion (p. 52) he says: 
* For one thing the word love is so terribly ambiguous.’ It is 
indeed. 

We are concerned only with Mr. More’s treatment of genuine 
Catholic mystics. How gravely he misunderstands them is clear 
from his final criticism (p. 109): ‘ Christian mysticism . . . . is 
connected with a craving for intensity of experience at the cost 
of clarity and sanity.’ He has yet to learn the fundamental truth 
that their quest is no selfish quest for religious experience, that 
for them too the aim of life is the perfect doing of the will of 


God. 
L.W. 


La PHILOSOPHIE DE Newman, Essai sur |’Idée de Développe- 
ment. By Jean Guitton, Agrégé de Philosophie, Docteur 
és Lettres. (Paris : Bouvin; 30fr.) 


The favourable reception accorded some weeks back at the 
Sorbonne to the above thesis only shows how studies on reli- 
gious subjects handled in a capable frank manner receive re- 
spectful sympathy. Psychology, historical research and philo- 
sophical criticism have been brought to bear with happy results 
on this work. Nevertheless something further is required to 
make a thesis a literary success : nascuntur poetae. M. Guitton 
is fortunate in being one of these. 

At a time when Christian philosophers were rare, England 
at any rate could lay claim to one—this was Newman. If we 
except the first stir of emotion connected with his name, we must 
admit he was neglected. As he lived, however, to a very ripe 
old age, he witnessed a reaction in his favour, a tardy popu- 
larity which with men of his calibre is generally posthumous. 

M. Guitton has taken for the theme of his essay, that idea 
which above all other impressed itself on Newman’s mind and 
which led him eventually to leave Anglicanism in 1845—4.e., 
that of ‘ Development.’ 

Which was the Church of his day that could claim identity 
with Primitive Christianity? Furthermore, ‘ What was pre- 
cisely that Church of the Fathers’ that was taken to be the 
standard of religion at Oxford? True, she had altered from the 
days of Tertullian even to those of Athanasius, or to speak ac- 
curately—she had developed. 
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But then, development was not corruption as long as the 
original self-consistent idea continued to inspire and quicken it. 

This reflexion now gave a different aspect to the first question 
raised. No longer need one seek to discover which Church ap- 
peared most closely to resemble the Primitive Church, but 
which Church had developed in the same direction . . 

Through days of stress and storm Newman was forced to 
recognise, that the living ‘ Idea’ which he had vainly sought 
to find in the Anglican Communion—i.e., the true continuity of 
the Church of the Fathers was to be found in the Church of 
Rome. M. Guitton has endeavoured in this essay to show both 
the complexity and continuity of Newman’s philosophy as mani- 
fested in the three stages of thought which led him to embrace 
Roman Catholicism. The three chapters which form the subject 
matter of this work, ‘ Religion and Dogma,’ ‘ Religion and 
Tradition,’ ‘ Religion and Progress,’ illustrate this. The philo- 
sophical author has placed in the appendix the account of the 
circumstances which gave rise to the prominence of the problem 
of the Early Church, a problem never absent from Newman’s 
thoughts. 

Thus, M. Guitton’s essay does not attempt to go over the 
ground covered by M. Bremond and M. Dimnet in their studies 
of Newman’s religious experience. This book shows the de- 
velopment of Newman’s thought. 

‘Newman’s thoughts,’ says the author, ‘ soar far beyond the 
circumstances which gave them birth, far beyond those ‘‘ move- 
ments ’’ and ‘‘ awakenings ’’ to which they gave rise. They 
have a message equally for the human intellect and the Christian 
soul,’ 

M. Guitton has nevertheless made himself familiar with New- 
man’s environment. He has not separated the life of the man 
from the unhappy state of affairs which causes the greatest 
sorrow to the Christian conscience—namely the disunion of 
Christendom. 

Those who prefer to classify ideas under ready-made headings 
may wonder why M. Guitton has stressed the ideas of per- 
manence and equivalence more than those of change—but he 
wishes to bring into prominence that normative point of view 
to which Newman grew ever more attached. 

Dealing with a difficult subject, he has traced out for us a 
clear line of thought which is pursued far beyond the subject 
matter of the book. 

Such a line of thought may be likened to one of those straight 
and noble alleys which lead up to the castle at Hickleton, the 
home of the venerable and last survivor of the Oxford Move- 
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ment. On either side are seen meadows where flowers are 
growing in wild profusion. 

M. Guitton has pointed out for us a straight path, but he 
has left the flowers to blossom there where they had taken root, 


R. Captovu. 


The publishers deserve well for providing what is perhaps 
the best of the volumes that are one result of an annual series 
of lectures: MORAL PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE, papers read at 
the 1932 Cambridge Summer School of Catholic Studies, edited 
by the Rev. G. J. MacGillivray (Sheed & Ward; pp. 326; 7/6), 
Two capital lectures by Fr. James, O.M. Cap., on man’s ulti- 
mate end and the criteria of morality, are instructive in their 
blend of metaphysical feeling and clear exposition. Two lectures 
on the natural and supernatural virtues by Fr. Hilary Carpenter, 
O.P., are closely worked out and are of lasting value. The 
names of other contributors are a guarantee of the book: Fr. 
Hugh Pope, O.P., Dr. Thomas Flynn, Dr. Grimley, Fr. Lewis 
Watt, S.J., Fr. Henry Davis, S.J., Fr. Joseph Keating, S.]. 
It may be a matter of personal criticism only, but the paper on 
private property might have gained in appeal for those who are 
attracted by Communism had it been modelled more closely on 
St. Thomas’s article on the subject, stressed his distinction be- 
tween administration and enjoyment of worldly goods, and 
shown that the latter is not a matter of exclusive private pro- 
perty. Also, a small point, in the admirable lectures on mar- 
riage the doctrine on the remedy for sin would have gained by a 
more exact reference to the original text of St. Thomas. 

T.G. 


The first volume has appeared of MANuUALE THEOLOGIAE 
Mora.ts, by Fr. L. Wouters, C.SS.R. (Bruges; Beyaert. Pp. 
856. To be completed in two vols. ; fr. 195; discount of 20 per 
cent. for subscribers before the appearance of the second volume 
in November). Fr. Wouters is a moral theologian of repute—his 
sound solution of a difficult case of co-operation in contraception 
may be recalled—and it is difficult to praise too highly his 
intention of writing a text-book which closely relates the teach- 
ing of moral theology to its metaphysical and dogmatic founda- 
tions. His style is terse, his arrangement clear; and the 
printers have helped to produce a book that in more senses than 
one may be consulted with comfort. T.G 


In Derence or Purity, by Dietrich von Hildebrand, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Munich ; and JUDGMENT 
ON BIRTHCONTROL, by Raoul de Guchteneere, M.D., are now 
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published at 3/6 by Sheed and Ward. BLackrriaRs readers will 
now have an opportunity of possessing two extremely valuable 
books at small cost. But it would be unfair not to warn those 
who buy their literature light-heartedly, that they will be dis- 
appointed if they imagine that these works are easy to read and 
contain nothing more than a series of bright, snappy refutations 
of those modern heresies that concern both the married and un- 
married Catholic; he will not. Instead, he will find that Pro- 
fessor von Hildebrand has written a brilliant analysis of purity 
from every aspect, so deep, so acute that (if I know my general 
reader) he will not want to tackle more than fifteen or twenty 
pages at a time, yet he will not be content until he has finished 
the book and mastered its arguments. 

I feel that Dr. de Guchteneere’s book falls between two 
stools. It is brilliant, but to the lay mind the chapters on medi- 
cal evidence are too technical and to the medical, too scrappy. 
I know that I shall be charged with belittling the reader’s 
intelligence, but let him raise the point with his G.P. (pre- 
ferably a non-Catholic) and he will very quickly realise both his 
and, | may add, the doctor’s limitations. For the rest I have 
nothing but praise and can only urge those who are frightened 
by its apparent ‘ highbrowness’ not to be deterred. It is worth 
reading, supremely well worth reading. Time and again I 
have been told by medical men that it is the most intelligent 
work on the subject from the Catholic point of view, and not 
many have attempted to meet the arguments seriously. 

Would it be possible to reproduce in more simple language 
the substance of these two books so that they may be bought, 
read and enjoyed by the great mass of people who dislike a 
paper-covered tract and are insufficiently equipped to appreciate 
the intricate, and to them bewildering, brilliance of these works. 
The need is acrying one. One last word, let them be bound in 
cloth, this is most important, and let them have strong, digni- 
fied jackets. 

E.R. 


Guipe TO MoperN THoucuT. By C. E. M. Joad. (Faber & 
Faber; pp. 268; 6/-.) 

Mr. Joad’s description of recent discoveries and current 
theories in psychology, physics and biology, should make clear 
to the ‘ ordinary intelligent reader’ how these come to exert 
an influence upon ‘ contemporary thought.’ 

With a minimum of technical terminology and a minimum of 
criticism he indicates the materialistic and mechanistic implica- 
tions of Behaviourism, its success in explaining the living organ- 
ism as a machine without recourse to the conception of mind ; 
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the idealist tendency of modern physics, regarding matter x 
mysterious, to define it as what mind knows, and to conside 
it as a mere ‘ aspect or a projection of mind’s activity’; the 
growing demand of biology for a non-mechanistic explanation 
of the purposive drive of evolution towards higher forms o 
life ; the disbelief in free-will and ‘ belittlement of reason ’ aris. 
ing from psycho-analytic views of instinct. 

It is quite clearly shown how these views and tendencies coulj 
determine contemporary answers to the traditional questions 
with which philosophers have wrestled. But the Thought to 
which this is a Guide is perhaps principally that of scientists 
doing their own philosophising and of novelists, rather than that 
of professional philosophers. 

It seems scarcely fair to criticise Mr. Joad’s own views as 
presented in a popular work, but his dualism of matter anda 
sort of Bergsonian life-force is too suggestive of Aristotle not 
to provoke unfavourable comparison with a theory which would 
make the potentiality of matter the only limit to the march of 
evolution, and life an entelechy in continuity with lower entele- 
chies. 

A poor index is perhaps the worst feature of this able and 
fascinating popular exposition. 

Q.). 


Democracy IN Crisis. By Harold Laski. (Allen & Unwin ; 7/6). 


Here is a stimulating book about the prospect of transition 
from Capitalism to Socialism under the political conditions 
peculiar to England. We refrain from the obvious animadver- 
sions to be made by an educated Catholic reader. The book is 
valuable on the positive side. Capitalist democracy rests on the 
ability to soothe proletarian criticism by more and more con- 
cessions. And its final bankruptcy as regards this will be 
simultaneous with its collapse. We deplore that misnomer ‘ the 
Dole.’ We are equally conscious of the ease with which Justice 
is dubbed charity, of the reluctance of charity to submit to the 
useful expedient of compulsion—of the picturesque but profit- 
able gesture which bids the chauffeur stop the car and give the 
tramp a lift. These are things whose adequacy capitalist demo- 
cracy naturally premises. Prof. Laski discusses our pseudo- 
democracy temperately, but we are moved to the opinion that 
it is high time the thing were seen in its right proportions. He 
Says some intelligent things about the unbalanced conception 
of property, and its rights, in our law courts; and he writes in 
his usual easy, pleasant, clear-headed fashion. 

T.P. 
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PHILOSOPHIE DES NomBrES. By R. Le Masson. (Paris. Desciée 
De Brouwer. Pp. xii, 84; 10 fr.) 

In this essay, belonging to the Questions Disputées series, M. 
Le Masson links the conceptions of modern mathematics to the 
Scholastic notion of transcendental multitude; transfinites, 
imaginary numbers and the rest, can be derived from that funda- 
mental concept by successive dichotomies without any unjusti- 
fied leap of extrapolation. The author claims to show how easily 
and congenially these modern conceptions take their place in a 
Thomist synthesis ; and his use of the Act-Potency antithesis in 
solving questions debated by mathematicians would seem to 
support his claim, though it might lead the ‘ tough-minded ’ to 
suspect his conclusions. 

That M. Maritain, who contributes a preface, should confess 
to recoiling from the author’s view of certain mathematical enti- 
ties as ‘ third degree’ abstractions is, as that philosopher re- 
marks, no more than the reaction M. Le Masson would wish to 
provoke from the true-blue Thomist. The essay takes for granted 
a closer acquaintance with mathematical questions than is the 
property of every Thomist, but this does not lessen its value as 
a contribution to the literature of Thomism; as well in provok- 
ing questions as in his own solution of them M. Le Masson has 


done us a service. 
Q.J. 


BEGEGNUNGEN UND TRENNUNGEN. Essays iiber Christentum und 
Germanentum. By Sigrid Undset. (Miinchen: Késel und 
Pustet; RM. 4). 


Readers of The Burning Bush, which appeared in English 
last year, will have recognised that Sigrid Undset is something 
more than one of the greatest of living novelists. The book re- 
vealed her in a new light as a profound religious thinker, gifted 
with an essentially objective and ‘untemperamental ’ under- 
standing of the implications of Catholic life and dogma, all too 
rare among Catholic litterateurs. This same quality, joined with 
that acute analytical psychological insight, known to all her 
readers, is revealed again in the three essays which comprise 
this volume. The first is a fascinating historical study of St. 
Olave, the pirate-chief who became the Apostle and Founder of 
Norway, whose life here serves as the basis for a study contrast- 
ing Christianity with the Nordic paganism which it supplanted. 
The second essay is a valuable comparative study of Catholic 
and Protestant conceptions of the phenomenon of conversion. 
It was Sigrid Undset’s response to the outcry with which her 
conversion and that of Lars Eskeland was greeted by her coun- 
trymen ; and it is typical of her that she should respond with so 
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impersonal an Apologia. The last essay, perhaps the best of all, 
is another study i in contrasts, this time between Catholic Christi. 
anity and the ‘ Neo-paganism ’ which in its turn supplants the 
Protestantism which ousted Catholicism from Northern lands. 
It is the most sensible contribution to the subject from a Catho- 
lic standpoint that we have read. 

Catholicism and the ‘ Nordic Soul.’ Such is the subject under- 
lying these seemingly disconnected essays. It is the German 
translation, to which a special preface has been added, that we 
review. There should be an English translation too, for the 
subject, so admirably handled, is of no less interest to the 
Anglo-Saxon. V.w. 


Ou EN EST LE PROBLEME DE JESUS? By F. M. Braun, O.P. (Edi- 
tions de la Cité Chrétienne, Bruxelles; 36fr. belges; 24 fr. 
frangais.) 

Fr. Braun’s is by no means the first book to pass in review 
the solutions given by modern critics to the problem of Jesus 
Christ. Such books often prove tiring and of little use, and we 
began reading Fr. Braun’s with no bias in its favour. But we 
had not read far before it was clear that here was a book 
that would render real service to students in their study of the 
Gospels. In addition to such older solutions as those of Harnack 
and Schweitzer among others, Fr. Braun has chapters on those 
most recently propounded, the important Formgeschichtliche 
Schule of Dibelius and Bultmann and the fantastic theory of 
Robert Eisler. As he remarks at the end (p. 411), the principal 
systems of Gospel criticism put forward since the beginning 
of the century, though in contradiction with one another, do not 
simply cancel one another out ; each has thrown light on a part 
of the truth, and these parts, taken together, constitute a nearly 
adequate solution of the problem. A study of those systems 
does enable the student to realise more vividly the partial truths 
which they emphasise, and at the same time, since those sys- 
tems do correct one another, leads him on to that balanced syn- 
thesis which is so necessary. The student could have no better 
guide than Fr. Braun in this clearly written and well printed 
volume. L.W. 


Diz DREI ALTEREN EVANGELIEN, iibersetzt und erklart von Dr. 
Petrus Dausch. (RM. 19.50; bound, RM. 22). Die Katho- 
lischen Briefe, ibersetzt und erklart von Dr. Max Meinertz 
und Dr. Wilhelm Vrede. (RM. 6.60; bound, RM. 8.60). 
Bonn : Peter Hanstein. 

These two works form the second and ninth volumes in the 
new edition of the well-known Bonn Catholic Commentary on 
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the New Testament. They conform to the plan usual in the 
series: the introductions are short, and the commentary (in 
which the Greek is not discussed) is concise and to the point, 
while excursuses are given from time to time on matters of 
special importance. They show the same good qualities of 
solidity and serviceableness as the volumes previously published. 
It would indeed be difficult to name a complete commentary 
likely to prove more useful to the ordinary student. In the 
volume on the Catholic Epistles Dr. Meinertz has treated of the 
Epistle of St. James, Dr. Vrede of the other six. ae 


PRAYER AND HoLINEss: THE TEACHING OF VEN. AUGUSTINE 
BakER THEREON. By Dom B. Weld-Blundell, O.S.B. 
(London: M. A. Magnani & Son, 1933; 3/6.) 


Father Benedict Weld-Blundell was all his life a devoted stu- 
dent and admirer of the mystical teaching of Father Augustine 
Baker and published several volumes designed to popularise 
that teaching. He was working on this present volume when he 
died (1931), and it has now been published through the efforts 
of a faithful friend and disciple. The volume contains a portrait 
of Father Weld-Blundell and constitutes a memorial to his life’s 
work. 

Such being the circumstances of publication of this volume 
we should wish to give it unstinted praise and commendation, 
and yet we are not able to praise it wholly. Certainly, for those 
who find Sancta Sophia (now Holy Wisdom) a difficult book, 
because of its old-fashioned style and lengthy sentences, Dom 
Benedict’s paraphrase will be of service and provide an easier 
approach to Father Baker’s teaching. But it is a much abbre- 
viated paraphrase and omits a very substantial portion of the 
book upon which it is based. In previous volumes Dom Benedict 
abridged the first and second treatises of Sancta Sophia; in the 
present volume he abridges the third, the Treatise on Prayer. 
The original treatise has twenty-five chapters, of which this book 
has preserved only eleven, and these in an abridged and re- 
written form. In fact the book stops short with Meditation and 
omits altogether Father Baker’s specific teaching regarding the 
Prayer of Acts and the Prayer of Aspirations, the very forms of 
prayer on which he set special store. And this is the more sur- 
prising because Dom Benedict’s Introduction leads us to expect 
little about Meditation and much about the other forms of prayer, 
and refers specifically to just that material which has been 
omitted. We wonder whether it be not the case that a sub- 
stantial portion of his manuscript has failed to~reach the printer. 
At any rate this volume, which includes that form of prayer 
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(Meditation) which Father Baker was inclined to disparage, and 
omits any special treatment of those other forms which he 
taught so emphatically and so copiously, cannot be regarded as 
a satisfactory presentation of his teaching on prayer. Nor, we 
are sure, did Dom Benedict intend this serious lacuna. An acci- 
dent of some sort has happened. 

For the rest, we would note that there are several small 
errors of historical fact in the Introduction and that the 1653 
of the title-page should be altered to 1657. The book is well 
produced and should be useful within the limits which we have 
indicated. J.-M 


Tue INNER Lire OF THE CaTHOLIC. By the Most Rev. Alban 
Goodier, S.J., Archbishop of Hierapolis. (Longmans; 5/-.) 
A highly praiseworthy attempt to explain to non-Catholics 
what Catholicism should mean in practice to a thoughtful and 
devout Catholic. Already there are books in abundance to ex- 
plain Catholic dogmas and externals, but without some under- 
standing of a Catholic’s inner life and his personal reactions to 
his religion, it is hard for the outsider to view these things in 
due perspective. To do this the author has been compelled 
‘almost to expose his own soul,’ with the result that the book 
necessarily lacks impersonality. ‘ The Inner Life of A Catholic’ 
might have been a less misleading title. So understood, the 
book should serve not only to enlighten the non-Catholic for 
whom it was written, but also to direct and intensify the life of 
many Catholics. V.W 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE HOLy SEE. 


1.—WuatT DO THE CELTIC CHURCHES Say? By the Rev. 
Silas Harris, M.A. Pp. 36. 

2.—WHAT DOES THE ANGLO-SAXON CuuRCH Say? By the 
Rev. J. G. Horward Morton, M.A. Pp. 20. 

(Price 1/- each, from the Rev. G. S. Dunbar, 12 Woodstock 
Road, W.4.) 

These tractates are the first and second of a series of eight, 
under the general title of The Church of England and the Holy 
See, published in connection with the Oxford Movement Cen- 
tenary by the Council for Promoting Catholic Unity. 

Those who have planned the series have wisely begun it with 
these two, for the legend of an ancient Church of England, 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon, independent of and antagonistic to 
Roman jurisdiction, is still believed and propagated in some 
Anglican circles. 
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These tractates, though popular in form, are learned, well 
documented and written in a most impartial spirit of enquiry. The 
conclusion they reach is a conclusion universally endorsed by all 
the recognised authorities ; that both the Celtic and the Anglo- 
Saxon Churches were in communion with the See of Rome and 
that they in no way differed from the rest of Christendom in 
their attitude towards that See. 

It seems that an anti-Roman movement within the Anglo- 
Catholic party has stirred to life a counter-movement which 
looks upon union with the Holy See as the objective towards 
which Anglo-Catholicism must tend or die. And not all the 
learning, intelligence and youth are with the anti-Romans. 


H.StJ. 


From Faitu To Faitn. By W. E. Orchard, D.D. (London : 
Magnani & Son, Ltd. ; 7/6.) 

Dr. Orchard’s struggle for his faith claims our greatest sym- 
pathy. Both to those whose belief is already firmly established, 
and to those who are not troubled with the necessity of a God, 
his account of his conversion in the early part of his book 
seem superficially the outcome of emotion rather than of deep 
thought. It is only those who have trodden the same path that 
are able to appreciate fully his courage in clinging to his religion 
when there seemed so little on which to build. 

Perhaps the most difficult point to understand in his advance 
is that, having arrived at the conclusion that the disciplinary 
and sacramental systems of the Catholic Church were the only 
possible means of providing a practical basis on which to teach 
the faith, and also that he himself needed a special commission 
to administer the sacraments, he did not seek at once the church 
where these were to be found. 

His final chapters dealing with the objections to Catholicism 
call for great praise. It is very easy to stand without and criti- 
cise, but, as Dr. Orchard clearly shows, many of the failings 
disappear or appear in a totally different light when one judges 
them from within ; then the necessity for this or that particular 
ruling can be seen in its true perspective. 

E.D.R. 


MUSIC 


THE past four weeks have seen the performance of many fine 
concerts of richly varied music. On the orchestral side we have 
vivid memories of the immaculately drilled playing of the Berlin 
Philharmonic under Furtwangler at their three London concerts 
in February, the genius of Sir Thomas Beecham in his inter- 
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pretation of an all-Delius programme early in March, and the 
same conductor’s wonderful reading, a day or so later, of 
Tchaikowsky’s long neglected Second Symphony. So great is 
Beecham’s skill in infusing new life and meaning into little con- 
sidered works of this type that one is left wondering whether 
to heap praises on the work itself, or upon him as the re-crea- 
tive genius that forced it into the mould of greatness. Whilst 
speaking of these two latter concerts, it would be unfair to 
omit mention of the magnificent assistance and co-operation of 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, which must now most 
certainly be recognised as possibly the finest orchestra England 
has ever possessed. Their combination of sympathy and vir- 
tuosity alone made possible all those finer shades of contrast 
of which Beecham is such a subtle master. 

Even when we turn to the choral concerts of the past month 
we still find ourselves indebted to the same conductor for the 
most outstanding performance, that of A Mass of Life at the 
Albert Hall on March 11th. Despite the almost overwhelming 
vastness of the Royal Choral Society’s forces, Beecham yet 
managed to emphasize the high lights of this, Delius’ most 
spacious canvas, without in any way disturbing the balance of 
the composition as a whole. 


In the matter of chamber music London has been very well 
served by such fine combinations as the Lener, Busch, and 
Griller String Quartets, each of which has been giving a series 
of recitals over a period of weeks. 


The series of ‘ Monday Pops,’ organized by the B.B.C. and 
presented in the Concert Hall at Broadcasting House, must also 
be mentioned. These performances have been of a consistently 
high standard of interest and execution. The Brosa, Kutcher, 
and Amar Quartets, Carl Flesch and Lamond (sonata recital), 
and Samuel Dushkin and Igor Strawinsky (in a programme of 
the latter’s compositions), are amongst those who have contri- 
buted to this series in the past few weeks. 

Chaliapine gave one of his rare recitals at the Albert Hall in 
March and displayed all his customary vocal mastery, although 
certain of the songs he chose to sing were a desecration of so 
beautiful a voice. 

The month of April promises to rival March both in the 
quality and quantity of its musical activities. 

On Passion Sunday, April 2nd, Dr. Adrian Boult will con- 
duct the Bach Choir and the London Symphony Orchestra at 
the Queen’s Hall in Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. This splen- 
didly large work is divided into two parts, the first of which 
will be given in the morning, allowing a break of one and a 
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half hours for refreshment before the commencement of the 
second part at half-past two in the afternoon. This performance 
should be one of unusual merit, by reason of the fact that the 
Bach Choir is composed solely of talented enthusiasts whose 
greatest joy lies in the worthy presentation, in the true spirit 
of fervour, of the great composer’s choral works. When we add 
to this the fact that such intelligent singers as Dorothy Silk, 
Steuart Wilson, and Keith Falkner are amongst the vocal 
soloists, we may reasonably expect something out of the ordin- 
ary. 

At the same hall, on the following day, the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra are giving a concert of their own under the 
energetic baton of Sir Hamilton Harty. Included in their pro- 
gramme is the conductor’s newly edited version of Schumann’s 
Fourth Symphony. It is to be hoped that Sir Hamilton Harty 
was plentifully supplied with courage and blue pencils whilst 
preparing his edition of this symphony; it was certainly time 
somebody did something drastic with regard to re-editing it. 

The Philharmonic Choir and the London Symphony Orches- 
tra, under Charles Kennedy Scott, are giving a concert at the 
Queen’s Hall on April 4th, and include in their programme 
Delius’ Songs of Farewell. 

On April 7th, also at the Queen’s Hall, the Royal Philhar- 
monic Society are giving their last concert of the season. In the 
first part of the programme Pizzetti will conduct the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra in the first performance in England of 
his own Rondo Veneziano, after which Sir Thomas Beecham 
will take charge of the orchestra for the ‘ Great C Major’ Sym- 
phony of Schubert. 

The Glasgow Orpheus Choir pay their annual visit to London 
on April 8th and are giving two concerts at the Queen’s Hall, 
one in the afternoon and one in the evening. 

The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, under Sir Henry Wood, 
are due to give the usual Good Friday programme of extracts 
from Parsifal. 

On April 23rd Sir Thomas Beecham is conducting the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra in the last of their Sunday concerts at 
the Queen’s Hall. It is described as a ‘ Brahms’ Festival Con- 
cert,’ the chief item being the severely sombre German Requiem. 
Isobel Baillie and Keith Falkner are to be the soloists. 

Rachmaninoff is playing at the Queen’s Hall on April 29th. 
‘A recital by this wonderful artist and virtuoso is of sufficient 
rarity to be accounted one of the great musical treats of the 
year, 

PaTRICK GEOGHEGAN, 
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THEATRE 


AFTER the surfeit of society plays, the wind seems definitely 
set towards the historical drama. Richard of Bordeaux, by Gor. 
don Daviot, at the New Theatre, has had a merited triumph. 
Magnificently produced, its clear colours and clean lines are a 
joy to the eye, magnificently acted, it is an interesting example 
of the relative unimportance in a play of purely literary qualities 
as compared with action and character. The dialogue is trivial, 
often jarringly anachronistic, but the dramatic tension never 
flags ; here is high tragedy. One is struck by the extreme simi- 
larity in the interpretation of Richard and his times with that in 
Gillian Olivier’s Broomscod Collar—so much that one’s first im- 
pression was that the young Catholic novelist was the author of 
the play also. But that I hear is not the case. 

Another play of exceptional interest is Francis Thompson, 
produced at the suburban ‘Q’ Theatre, where its success has 
authorised its transfer to the West End. The author—so I am 
told by those best qualified to judge—has failed to present a 
Francis Thompson recognisable to those who knew him, but 
that, after all, was only to be expected. Those who know the 
poet only through his poems will at least find this presentation 
on the whole not at variance with their imaginings. 

The theme is his brief friendship with Anne, that 


* flower 
Fallen from the budded coronal of Spring 
And through the city streets blown withering ... . 


the poor little prostitute who could reverence what Alice Meynell 
called his ‘ angelic purity,’ who fed him when he was a starving 
tramp, and who deliberately fled from his life for fear his new 
friends would misunderstand their relationship. 

The author has not yet full mastery of his medium; there 
is a sameness in consecutive scenes, and the characterisation 
inclines to the conventional, but the play is none the less 
intensely moving. Emotion never becomes sentimentality, and 
an admirable reticence concedes three brief utterances to re- 
veal the supernatural basis of the poet’s striving. The result 
is a final impression of beauty, and, what is rarer still, of genu- 
ine spirituality. B.B.C 


, 


LITURGY 


AMERICA is not, perhaps, the country in which we 
should expect to find a flourishing Liturgical Movement. 
We regard it as the home of super-individualism. Gener- 
alisations on the subject are peculiarly misleading. And 
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in actual fact there is a liturgical apostolate in America 
which rivals any in Europe and is far superior to the 
attempts yet made in England. It has its source in the great 
Benedictine abbey of St. John, Minnesota. The work of these 
monks is not confined to carrying out the liturgy with due 
solemnity ; they have realised that the liturgy is the one and 
only source of the true Christian spirit not for clerics alone, 
but for the whole Christian people, and that it is urgent, terribly 
urgent, that the Christian people should return to it. So they 
have made their abbey the meeting place of Catholics from all 
over America and every year they hold a liturgical week during 
which they deal with various problems of the apostolate. They 
send forth also a vigorous and unceasing flow of literature from 
their press. They publish every month a little magazine Orate 
Fratres which we can recommend, after eight years experience 
of it, as one of the best and most stimulating of its kind in 
print. It does not pretend to be academic or archaeological, and 
we can be thankful for that : archaeology is the death of liturgy. 
It sets out to answer the question, how I can live the liturgy 
during each season in an intelligent and real way, and it does 
so admirably. We hope it will be much more widely read in 
England. Among the products of their press we may mention 
translations of Dom Bauduin’s Liturgy the Life of the Church, 
Abbot Herwegen’s The Art Principle of the Liturgy and Dom 
Haering’s Living with the Church—all three valuable books for 
instruction and use. Another most illuminating publication is 
The Mass-Drama, by Fr. William Busch. This is a practical 
guide to the Mass as the ‘Community Drama of the Christ- 
Life,’ i.e. as an action in which all present take part as actors. 
It is a very helpful work and its importance will be realised by 
all those who, faithful to the Pope’s insistent call, are deter- 
mined that the Mass shall be once again the supreme common 
act of worship of Christ’s Mystical Body. We all need to be- 
come ‘ Mass-conscious’: this book will assist us. 
A.M. 


Cantate Domino. A collection of supplementary hymns, com- 
piled and edited by V.G.L. (Liverpool: Rushworth & 
Dreaper; Words and Melody, 1/6; Accompaniments, 
paper, 5/-; cloth, 7/-.) 

Everyone who has to deal with the problem of congregational 
singing will long ago have realised how large is the gulf between 
our present hymns with their tonic-and-dominant tunes and 
measured swing, and those of the Liturgy with their austere 
modal melodies and free plainsong rythm, and have wondered 
how the gulf was to be bridged. Here is the very book with 
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which to begin the good work. It is of its nature supplementary 
and transitional, such is the intention of its editor. It contains 
one hundred and two hymns. There are Latin and English 
hymns almost without exception of great beauty (some are 
gems), words of dignity and praise, beautiful melodies graded 
from the measured Chorale to entirely plainsong tunes. There 
are very few even nineteenth century tunes, most are earlier 
and stronger. It is to be hoped that priests and choirmasters 
will take up this book, and so pave the way for the singing of 
the Liturgy. FM 


Marietti, the well-known Turin publishers (via Legano, 23) 
has just brought out a Roman Breviary pro itinerantibus, mar- 
vellously compact (8 x 14 cm.) and light (225 gr.), which makes 
practical use of detachable sections for propers of Saints and 
Seasons. The print is clear rather than elegant, the price 
moderate—52, 65 and 75 liri for the different styles of bind- 
ing.—(P.Q.) 


A grammar book that delights the eye is AN INTRODUCTION T0 
Liturcicat Latin, by A. M. Scarre. (Ditchling, St. Dominic’s 
Press; pp. 208; 5/6.) It is recommended by the Master 


General of the Dominicans as an instrument for providing nuns 
and sisters with a working knowledge of the language of their 
community worship. Layfolk as well will find it useful. No 
roundabout way through classical, but a short cut to liturgical 
Latin. A practical book for the first year of novitiate.—(T.G.) 


Pilgrims to Rome will be grateful for a well-advised publica- 
tion, THe Hoty Year, by Dudley Wright. (Washbourne and 
Bogan; pp. 59; 1/6.) A straightforward account of the signifi- 
cance of the Jubilee, practical in its details on how to get to 
Rome and what is going to happen there.—({T.G.) 


AR? 


EverypAy THINGS IN ANCIENT GREECE. HomMeERIC, ARCHAIC, 
CrassicaL. By Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. (Batsford; 
21 /-.) 

We hear much in these days about the defence of the West, 
the necessity of maintaining the classical tradition, etc., which 
is said to be one of the unitive factors of our civilisation. The 
trouble is that with so many exciting’ and creative signs of a 
new age around us the ‘classics’ persist in seeming dead 
and fail to stir in the youthful mind little more than a museum 
interest, This is largely due, we think, to the one-sided way in 
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which they are treated. The ancient world of Greece and Rome 
was not engaged in the single pursuit of producing literature : 
it was engaged in living ; and literature is only one of the mani- 
festations of its life. Take up a dialogue of Plato, for example, 
and see in its very first paragraphs the communal life it pre- 
supposes : references to the Palaestra of Taureas, the Porch of 
King Archon, boxing contests, the games, the religious sacri- 
fices. All these ‘ everyday things ’ made up the life of the times, 
and they must be realised if the literature is to live again. Their 
traces are plentiful enough if our attention is directed to the 
visible arts that remain. The Quennells have already made us at 
home in the daily life of our own English past, and they have 
now introduced us to the Greeks. How did they spend their day 
from morning to night? How did they sleep? What were their 
buildings like? Life inside the house ; cooking ; pottery making, 
weaving, reading, dancing: life outside the house; farming, 
trading, shipping, the games, the theatre, the gods and their 
temples—all these things interestingly described and illustrated 
bring that ancient people before us in a human way that cannot 
fail to stimulate. Very wisely, also, the authors have not been 
content to treat of ‘ Classical ’ Greece alone, but have gone back 
to those primitive times out of whose vitality the order of the 
later period was achieved. It is a pity, however, that they were 
not able to include more photographs: (in preference to draw- 
ings) of the art of these primitives—such as that of the magni- 
ficent statue in the Metropolitan Museum of New York—art 
which appeals to us to-day as more creative and profound than 
many of the polished specimens of the age of Pericles (and 
later!) whose plaster casts encumber our art galleries. That is 
the only criticism that suggests itself, and even that seems un- 
grateful when we reflect on the merits of the book as a whole, 
packed with information yet no mass-produced encyclopaedia, 
homely, witty, enlightening. A.M 


ga x Form In Art. By Irma A. Richter. (John Lane; 
21/-.) 

This book, though marred by looseness of terminology and 
excessive enthusiasm in the later chapters, in which Miss 
Richter attempts to apply her geometrical explanation of the 
classical ideal to representative Renaissance and post-Renais- 
sance paintings, is an interesting contribution to the analytical 
study of Greek art. While the origin of Miss Richter’s admir- 
ably argued case may be found in Mr. Jay Hambidge’s Dyna- 
mic Symmetry, her derivative formulae have at least the virtue 
of simplicity, and the results she has achieved in her effort to 
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prove that the chief measurements of six typical black- 
and red-figured vases in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
(one of them the kantharos assigned to the Brygos painter) form 
part of a stated series of geometric progressions plotted in the 
form of concentric circles and based on the larger measure- 
ment—height when it exceeds breadth and vice versa—are very 
remarkable indeed. Her examination of the Parthenon is 
based on a double scale, the first the length of the bottom 
step (237.44), the second the length of the upper step on the 
East front (164.00). Thus, taking at random a few of her results, 
in the major scale half of the radius of circle I (59.36) equals 
the height of the facade from the upper step of the stylobate 
to the apex, the radius of circle II (73.37) is the width of the 
base of the cella, and the radius of circle VIII equals the width 
of the metope, while, in the minor scale half of the radius of 
circle I (41.00) is the height of the interior, the diameter of 
circle II (101.36) is the length of the upper front step, the 
diameter of circle III (62.64) is the width of the interior, half 
of the radius of circle VII (2.28) equals the height of the cella 
platform, and so on. 

But then Miss Richter, like the Baconians who consider that 
Bacon, besides scribbling off Shakespeare’s plays, wrote all 
Marlowe and most of Montaigne, applies the unassailable re- 
sults of her study of Greek art to twenty-two pictures ranging 
from Duccio to Cézanne, insisting, on the strength of a Peruzzi 
drawing in the British Museum, that it was the common prac- 
tice of all artists to compose on a system of pentagons in- 
scribed inside a similar series of concentric circles in geometric 
progression. Of her twenty-two examples we can accept with 
reservation the legitimacy of five, three of them frescoes and 
one (the Peruzzi drawing) the work of an architect. The fifth 
(the Traini St. Thomas Aquinas) is an anomaly, although, like 
the proportions of the haloes in the Duccio Three Maries at 
the Sepuichre (Opera del Duomo, Siena), it has a certain affinity 
with Byzantine work. Before interpreting so categorically 
the reference in the Codex Gaddiano to ‘ la vera proportione da 
Grecj chiamata Simetria ’ in the light of this single example of 
Duccio’s work, Miss Richter would have done well to consider 
Vasari’s use of a similar phrase in reference to Jacobello and the 
employment of a circular motif in the ninth century Cypriote 
mosaic of the Panagia Aggeloktistos at Chiti and even in the sixth 
century work at Parenzo, which suggest that such proportions, 
if found in Duccio, so far from proving him a self-conscious 
geometrician, simply show him reminiscent of what in Byzan- 
tine work had been an architectural necessity. Equally, anyone 
who compares the Lille drawing for Poussin’s Massacre of the 
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Innocents at Chantilly with the final painting must immediately 
admit that his method involved not the geometrical filling of a 
given space, but the reduction of a design from human to pic- 
torial terms. With her tabulated principles of composition Miss 
Richter refuses to recognise that on the introduction of an 
incommensurable element, colour, into a two-dimensional work 
of art mathematical distances can count for nothing. Where, 
however, there is definitely an architectural element in the com- 
position, as in the thrones of the Fra Bartolommeo Virgin and 
Saints (Louvre) or the Bellini Madonna (Frari, Venice), which 
she illustrates, or where the painting itself fulfils an architec- 
tural function, as in the Raphael and Masaccio frescoes dis- 
cussed, it is natural that the proportions should be to some 
extent dictated by architectural considerations. But to expect 
Hogarth and Fragonard to observe the limitations imposed on 
the quattrocento church decorator is surely a little unreason- 
able. 

Neither can we altogether accept the peculiar sense in which 
the word ‘ rhythmic ’ is used throughout the book. The mathe- 
matical symmetry: advocated by Miss Richter is inherently sta- 
tic and therefore to qualify it with adjectives like ‘ rythmic ’ or 
Mr. Hambidge’s ‘ dynamic’ tends to confuse the issue, From 
a statement on page 3 it appears that Miss Richter considers 
time and rhythm synonymous, a purely classical conception 
quite inapplicable to the Baroque work included in her discus- 
sion, Rhythm in painting is no more exclusively dependant on 
the mathematical division of space than rhythm in music on 
the mathematical division of time. 

Nevertheless, criticism of the latter part of Miss Richter’s 
book should not obscure the breadth of application of her con- 
clusions on classical art and their very great value. These 
conclusions deserve dispassionate study, if only because they 
provide those to whom the Elgin Marbles are a béte noire with 
a valid reason for their being so. As Monet put it, ‘ On ne fait 
pas des tableaux avec des doctrines.’ 

J.P.-H. 


New Love-Poems sy Sir WALTER Scott. Edited by Davidson 
Cook, F.S.A. Scot, (Basil Blackwell; 5/-.) 


In working for Professor Grierson at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum Mr. Davidson Cook made the curious and lucky dis- 
covery of a manuscript telling of Scott’s first love affair with a 
girl called ‘ Jessie.’ She was of humble degree, and young 
‘Wattie,’ rising seventeen, met her while staying there with 
his uncle, Robert Scott. The letters in this beok are really more 
interesting than the love-poems. In one he says, after alluding 
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to her unhappy home life, that he has ‘ no little experience of 
similar wretchedness ’; in another he tells of an epic poem 
‘hundreds and hundreds of lines’ long, a ‘ chronicle in verse 
of the doings of knights ’; in yet another we learn for the first 
time of horrifying ballads heard at Bath at the age of five. 

After many lovers’ meetings at Kelso, ‘ Jessie ’ came to Edin- 
burgh to nurse an invalid aunt, and during clandestine visits 
‘ Wattie’ allowed himself to be locked up in a cupboard full 
of crockery and food, where he whiled away the time writing 
verses after this kind : 


Here’s haddocks dry and barley meal, 
And marmalade and jam, 

And high, suspended by a hook, 
Above me hangs a ham. 


Come hither, you my closet are, 

Where all my sweets are stored; 

Oh, save me from your aunt’s good things, 
And some of yours afford. 


This little volume is an amusing and surprisingly valuable addi- 

tion to Scottiana, and makes some of the solemn theories as 

to Scott’s literary development appear rather ridiculous. 
U.P.-H. 


Tue Parapiso oF Dante ALIGHIERI. With a translation into 
English triple rhyme and a brief Introduction. By Geoffrey 
L. Bickersteth. (Cambridge University Press; 10/6.) 

Mr. Bickersteth, through his translation, has raised in this 
country another worthy monument to the memory of Dante. He 
will rank among’ the distinguished scholars, who have studied 
and interpreted the Divine Comedy. 

His introduction is interesting; his translation careful and 
fluent. He is aware of the difficulties of rendering the ‘ terza 
rima’ into English—‘ the translator may well despair of re- 
producing even the echo of the echo of such loveliness.’ Yet, 
in the great lyrical passages Mr. Bickersteth is at his best. 

When Dante wrote, his medium was still plastic, and often 
a single word is charged with a chapter of meaning. The con- 
text and our measure of discerning alone can give a value to 
his words. Yet it is difficult at times to find the literal meaning, 
more difficult still to appreciate the spirit, which inspired the 
verse. If Mr. Bickersteth sometimes falls short, it is that he does 
not always adequately express the feeling of tension, which 
quickened the sensitive mind of the poet and stretched it taut, 
like the chord of some delicate instrument, so that it vibrated 
to so high a melody. HLH. 
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NOTICES 


Tir-Toz on A Hitt. By T. P. Wood. (Rich and Cowan; 7/6 
net.) 


It is a pleasant change to find a book recording simple facts 
simply. To grown-ups numerous little incidents of childhood 
have no meaning. It is otherwise for the child. The author 
shows a remarkable insight into a child’s mentality, and Peter 
stands out as a very likable boy with moods and humours which 
are not fictitious. The story of his life is charmingly told, and 
the narrative never fails to hold the reader’s attention. Mr. 
Wood is to be congratulated on his first novel in spite of one or 
two trivial inaccuracies. ‘ Yoke’ of an egg, for instance; and 
in 1918 there was no two minutes’ silence on November the 


11th.—(D.J.S.) 


Sr. VincENT DE PauL: A GuIpDE For Prigsts. Translated from 
the French by Rev. Joseph Leonard, C.M. (Burns, Oates 
& Washbourne; 6/-.) 


Gleanings from the life, work, and teachings of St. Vincent 


‘de Paul: the result—a book of common-sense spirituality, and, 


as such, welcome. The chapters are unequal in merit, and 
sometimes rambling. We are told on p. 8 that our saint ‘ cen- 
turies before Freud practised pycho-analysis ’; and a preoccupa- 
tion for psycho-therapeutics permeates the whole book, perhaps 
needlessly. For the rest, an interesting complement to the 
saint’s life, shewing plain ‘ M. Vincent,’ reasonable and lovable, 
guiding his clergy in the motley and very different world of 
seventeenth century France. Similar treatment of the lives of 
other better-known saints could well replace many hagiographi- 
cal failures.—_(R.D.P.) 


St. JEROME: THE Earty Years. By Paul Monceaux. (Sheed 
& Ward ; 6/-.) 

St. ELizaBetTH OF Huncary. By Franz Johannes von Weinrich. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 8/6.) 


These two books differ from one another as greatly as do the 
two saints they speak of. M. Monceaux’s book is a slight, 
grave record of St. Jerome’s youth and life in the desert, eked 
out with descriptions of pictures concerning the Saint’s life. 
Herr von Weinrich’s book is a complete account of St. Eliza- 
beth. ‘ No man raised his voice in turgid speech ’ is his second 
Sentence and one could wish it were true of the author himself. 
He overlays the beautiful story with a fatiguing mass of imag- 
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inary scenes and dialogues and mars his descriptions with far. 
fetched similes. There is a useful list of dates at the end of the 
book.—(P.D.F.) 


Saint ALonso Ropricuez. Translated from the Spanish of I. 
Casanuovas, S.J., by M. O’Leary. (Sands; pp. 188; 3/6.) 


This book does not pretend to give a psychological analysis, 
A reader who wants to watch the play of temperament and 
various external circumstances on the development of the human 
character of the saint will not find it to his taste. If, however, 
what he wants is edifying reading and an idea of what the name 
St. Alonso Rodriguez stands for, this it does provide. There 
is really not very much to be said about the external life of the 
saint, so that almost inevitably the greater part of the book is 
devoted to an examination of his spiritual life. The titles of 
the chapters will show that this is done according to the tradi- 
tional plan: prayers, mortification, temptation, zeal for souls, 
extraordinary graces. The chapters entitled ‘ Prayer’ and ‘ The 
Mystery of the Perfect Virtues ’ are perhaps the most interest- 
ing, especially as the saint’s own writings are frequently 


quoted.—{J.L.) 


The Abbé Hoornaert is an acknowledged authority on his 
subject, and Messrs. Sheed and Ward deserve our thanks for 
re-issuing the translation of Ste. Térése Ecrivain in a cheap edi- 
tion. (SAINT TERESA IN HER WRITINGS; pp. 410; 6/-.) Scientific 
and critical, but vivid and interesting.—({T.G.) 


We welcomed Esprit (76 bis, rue des Saints-Péres, Paris; 
yearly subscription, 75 fr.) on its first appearance six months 
ago. Since then its Catholicism has grown more explicit. We 
again recommend this thoughtful and vigorous nonconformist 
monthly ; nonconformist, that is, to any institution or tradition 
less than the Church.—_{N.W.T.G.) 


Tue AcE oF THE Gops. By Christopher Dawson (Sheed & 
Ward ; 8/6.) 

This work, described as ‘A study in the origins of culture in 
prehistoric Europe and the Ancient East,’ was first published 
in 1928 by Murray, and is now re-issued by Sheed and Ward at 
a much lower price. The result is that we have now a remark- 
ably cheap, yet well-produced, edition of what is acknowledged 
by experts to be the best short account of our knowledge of 
prehistoric man.—(L.W.) 
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A Nationa, Pian. By Norman Tiptaft. (Birmingham; Tip- 
taft ; 6d.) 

The author of this pamphlet in many points of his diagnosis 
of social evils seems to have reached the same conclusions as 
the writers of the Social Credit Group. If he is unaware of the 
remedy they propose he ought to make himself acquainted with 
it and to place himself in that camp. This is not the time for 
anyone who sees the evil so clearly to take up a solitary position. 
The remedy he sketches himself is confused, and he has a futile 
if lifelong work in front of him if he is to eradicate the desire of 
the individual for a legitimate profit from his work.—(T.C.-E.) 


Guy DE FoNTGALLAND par Elie Maire. Illustrations de R.-E. 
Savitry-Bhattacherjee. (Desclée de Brouwer ; 12 fr.) 
Intended for children, this would have been more suitable if 
the natural side of Guy’s life had not been neglected, and the 
illustrations had been omitted.—(C.P.) 


The life of Blessed John Houghton, the prior of the Char- 
terhouse in London, and proto-martyr of the Reformation, has 
been published (by Burns, Oates and Washbourne at 5/-) under 
the title While the World Revolves, which is part of the famous 
motto of the Carthusian Order, It is the work of Donald Bene- 
dict Christie, a simple and earnest presentation of a simple and 
earnest life. Blessed John was a perfect Carthusian, austere and 
devout, whose contemplative prayer remote from the world fitted 
him to meet the world unafraid.—(B.]J.) 


Maunpy Tuurspay. By Francois Mauriac. Translated by Harold 
F. Kynaston-Sneil. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; pp. 98; 
3/6 net.) 


One cannot congratulate the translator. The book itself, in 
some ways, will not perhaps appeal very readily to the English 
mind; the translation does not deserve to. Frequent unhappy 
phrases ; sentences sometimes almost unintelligible. There are 
some misprints; the book’s outward promise is not improved 
by the appearance on the wrapper of an advertisement for the 
publishers’ repository articles—(L.S.G.V.) 


St. Ienatrus. By Christopher Hollis. (Sheed and Ward; The 
Hart Library; 5/-.) 
St. Tomas Aguinas. By Jacques Maritain. (Sheed and Ward; 
The Hart Library; 5/-.) 
Mr. Hollis’s St. Ignatius has already been well-received, at 
least by a non-Catholic public, in spite of a rather irritating 
presentment. St. Thomas Aquinas, written with all M. Mari- 
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tain’s lucidity and earnestness, deserves to be well known in 
England amongst the Catholic laity. It is unfortunate that the 
translation has not been revised. A particularly inapposite pas- 
sage commented on by a former reviewer in BLACKFRiARs still 
persists.—(R.E.M.) 


Le RosAiRE ET SES ANTECEDENTS HISTORIQUES. By Maxime 
Gorce. (Editions: A. Picard, Paris.) 


This book, which puts forward new documentary evidence, 
will be welcomed by students of the history of the Rosary. Per- 
haps it will satisfy those who deny the Dominican origin of the 
Rosary. It is well printed, with a good index.—({D.]J.S.) 


THE MAN WHO WENT ON Business. By Norman Tiptaft. (Tiptaft ; 
5/--) 

The business man must think sometimes; and Mr, Tiptaft 
has published his random thoughts. Mr. Tiptaft admired the 
Taj Mahal by moonlight, and dislikes politicians. This book will 
probably be of absorbing interest to business men. ‘ The rest,’ 
as he says himself in his witty dedication, ‘are hopeless.’—(S.U.) 


SACERDOCE ; PERFECTION ET Vaux. By the Abbé Georges Le- 
maitre, (Desclée de Brouwer; 5 fr.) 


Some may feel that the priest wastes his great gift in taking 
vows, for the priesthood is the highest possible vocation. This 
short treatise, clear and concise, treats of a secular priest who 
becomes a religious. The author is Directeur of the Seminary 
at Merville.—(C.P.) 


THE Passion AND DEATH OF OUR LoRD Jesus CurisT, by 
Archbishop Goodier, S.J. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 10/6) 
describes in detail the most tremendous act in human history. 
Dignified and devout, an excellent book for Holy Week. Fr. 
Martindale’s Essay On THE Passion (Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne, 6d.) was well worth re-publication. Lire anv RELIGION, 
by Fr. James, O.M.Cap. (Sands; 5/-) consists of thirteen con- 
ferences relating modern life to the philosophy of St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas : the world is too good for anything less. Priests 
will be grateful to Fr. Weaver, S.J., for his Hints For THE Iy- 
STRUCTION OF ConveERTs (Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 2/6).— 
(T.O.P.) 











ORE new readers have been 
secured for the CATHOLIC 
TIMES in the last two months than 
in any similar period for the past ten 


years. That indicates something you 


ought to share in—and you will find 


that something in the CATHOLIC 
TIMES, every Friday, from all news- 
agents. 
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A BRITISH INDUSTRY. 


Francis Tucker & Co. Ltd. 


HAVE BEEN RENOWNED FOR 


200 YEARS 
AS THE MOST RELIABLE MAKERS OF 


CHURCH CANDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Sanetuary Oil, Wicks and Floats, Incense, Charcoal, 
Sanctuary Glasses, Silver, Brass and Ironwork, and all 
Church Requisites of Finest Quality are also supplied. 





PRICE LIST on application to :— 

THE MANUFACTORY, CRICKLEWOOD LANE, N.W.2; 
31 ASHLEY PLACE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.! 
(opposite Westminster Cathedral) 

26 and 28 Manchester Stroet, ere 

or 118 Clyde Street, Glasgow. 
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Read... 


G.K.’s WEEKLY 


EDITED BY 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature and the Arts 


Every Thursday Sixpence 


Ghe Independent Journal 
Which Gells Ghe Gruth 


Order now from your newsagent ; or write to The Manager, 
G.K.’s WEEKLY, 2 Little Essex Street, London, W.C.72. 


Subscription Rates for one year, 28¢; for six months, 14s. ; 


for three months, 7s.—post free. 
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A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature and the Arts 


Every Thursday Sixpence 


Che Independent Journal 
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Order now from your newsagent ; or write to The Manager, 


G.K.’s WEEKLY, 2 Little Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 


Subscription Rates fox one year, 28s; for six months, 14s. ; 


for three months, 7s.—post free. 
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A SELECT LIST OF RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOL 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


BREWOOD, CONVENT OF THE IMMACULATE coy. 
Staffs. CEPTION. Boarding School for Young Ladies, 
Individual care. Spacious Apartments. Univer. 
sity Examinations. Games, Cookery, Gardening, 

Handicrafts, etc. 
Apply: MoTHER Priorgss, 0.?. 


HARROW-ON- St. DOMINIC’S CONVENT. Boarding and Day 
THE-HILL, School for Young Ladies. Bracing air; spaciow 
Middlesex. grounds. Pupils prepared for any Public Exams, 
Matriculation, Drawing, Music. Liberal educe 

tion. Also Commercial. 
Apply: MoTHER Priorgss, 0.P. 


HARPENDEN, St. DOMINIC’S CONVENT. Boarding and Da 
Herts. School for Young Ladies. Excellent climate; 
ample grounds for games. Oxford Local, Matr- 
culation, Assoc. Board of the Royal Academy and 

Royal College of Music. 
Apply: MoTHER Priorgss, 0.P. 


SISTERS OF MERCY 


ABINGDON, CONVENT OF OUR BLESSED LADY. High 
Berks, Class Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
Thorough Education ; home care. Pupils prepared 
for Lond. Matric., Oxford Locals, Royal Acad. 

of Music. Hockey, Tennis, Cricket. 
Apply : MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME 


BIRKDALE, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Pleasantly 
Southport, situated within 5 mins. of the sea. Pupils prepared 
Lancs, for Oxford Locals, Associated Board, Roytl 
Drawing Society. Elocution. Riding. Swimming. 

For further particulars apply to: 
THE SisTER SUPERIOL 


BLACKBURN, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Old established 
Lancs. Boarding School. Excellent healthy situatiot. 
Extensive grounds and playing fields. The Cours 
of Studies includes all branches of Higher Eds 

cation. 





Apply: Tue Sister SuPERIOM 





SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME (Continued) 


HAM CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Boarding 
COMMON, School for Girls, standing in extensive grounds. 
§.W.4. Preparation for Public Examinations. Ample 
facilities for Games. Separate Day School for 

Girls and little Boys. 
Apply: THe SistER SUPERIOR. 


NORTHAMPTON. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Secondary 
School, Day and Residential. Pupils prepared for 
General and Higher School Exam, of the Univ. 
of London and Music Examinations of the Asso- 
ciated Board. Facilities for Games. 
Apply: THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


TEIGNMOUTH, CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. Beautifully 
Devon. situated on the moors overlooking the sea. Pri- 
vate rooms. Large grounds. Pupils prepared for 
London Schools and Higher Certificate, Assoc. 

Board, Royal Drawing Society. 

Elocution. Riding. Swimming. 
Apply: Tue SistER SUPERIOR. 








Another Outstanding Year 
for the Catholic Truth Society 








1,329,410 Pamphlets sold in 1932 


‘There must be hundreds of thousands of people who 

by means of these pamphlets have been brought nearer to 

. . . I do appeal strongly for larger membership.’ 
—H.E, Cardinal Bourne. 





Are YOU a member? If not, please send a postcard to-day 
for particulars and privileges. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 


38-40 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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B. H. Blackwell Lid. 


New & Secondhand 
English & Foreign 


Booksellers 


Opposite the Sheldonian Theatre. 


{| Books in every department of Literature. Visitors 
are welcome to browse at their leisure. 


{| Orders by Post promptly executed. 
{| Foreign books supplied from stock, or obtained. 
{| Rare books traced and quotations supplied. 


{| Periodicals in all subjects and languages punctually 
supplied. 


{| Bookbinding of every kind undertaken. 
{| Catalogues gratis on application. 
{| Books bought in large lots and small. 





B. H. BLACKWELL, Ltd., wish to purchase a set of BLACK- 
FRIARS from 1920 to 1929, and would be glad to hear from 
subscribers willing to sell their sets. 


50 & 51 BROAD STREET OXFORD 
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